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DEDICATION 


To the Red Heroes and Patriots of America who 
fought to the last gasp for their rights and suffered 
defeat without self-pity, and to those who with resolu- 
tion are struggling to adjust themselves to the trend 
of modern progress, I dedicate this book. 


JosEepH K. Grirris (TAHAN) 


INTRODUCTION 


O have a life story so remarkable that it is diffi- 

cult to tell it in all its romantic details, does: 

not often fall to the lot of a writer of autobiography. 

In order to insure interest and a glamour of excite- 

ment, most men who write of strange adventures are 

compelled to use the arts of rhetoric coupled with a 
subtle touch of imagination. 

Here is an author, however, whose life-story is so 
thrillingly strange that he actually omits many a stir- 
ring adventure and tones down his experiences lest 
they pass the limit of human credence when related. 

Tahan is a man who has passed through a series 
of transitions that have led him up from savagery, 
through the experiences of an Indian warrior, a medi- 
cine man, an outlaw, a scout, a deserter under sentence 
of death, a tramp, a Salvation Army captain, a suc- 
cessful evangelist and a clergyman, to the state of 
broad culture that fits him for his association and 
friendship with scientists, statesmen and leaders of 
world-thought. 

An adept in the languages of the classic world 
as well as in many tongues of the Indians of the 
Great Plains, Tahan is an accomplished student of 
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science, art, music and literature. Yet he never studied 
for a single day in any school. 

Tahan’s adventures on the plains will be found inter- 
esting and instructive. Some chapters may sound im- 
possible, but he has not exaggerated a single incident 
in his tale. I happen to know this, for all unknown 
to him, I took the pains to follow his old trail through 
the west, and I learned from the lips of the Indians 
with whom he lived, and from captives with whom he 
bunked in tepee and barracks, the story just as he 
tells it, and in many cases with more wonderful detail. 
I covered the trail in old Indian Territory and in 
Oklahoma, and followed it through its windings into 
Canada and on to the City of Buffalo. Besides, I have 
quizzed Tahan himself by the camp fire and at his 
table, and in this way I have corroborated the tale 
he tells so well. 

The student of anthropology or of social science 
will find much of pertinent interest in what Tahan 
relates. The ethnologist will learn things he maybe 
merely suspected before. The psychologist will recog- 
nise an especial appeal. And the lover of plain truth 
will find his pulses quickened by the dramatic features 
he finds revealed in this unvarnished tale. 

It is difficult to believe that the cultured gentleman 
whom one knows as Joseph K. Griffis, the friend of 
the scientist and literary critic, was once a be-feathered 
watrior who was the most reckless bareback rider that 
ever rode a bronco or trotted off with a herd of cattle 
that didn’t belong to him; who was the most prized 
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captive, the most honoured too, among the Kiowas, 
Comanches and Apaches, for his ability to plan suc- 
cessful raids. Indeed, he nearly precipitated intertribal 
wars because the tribes all wanted him as an “expert 
specialist’’ in devising means to get horses and cattle 
’ without buying them. 

To-day magazines and lecture bureaus do the war- 
ring over Tahan, for as of old, “he delivers the 
goods.” 

There is not a man who reads this book, unless it 
be the old plainsman, but will remark, “I did not 
believe that such a man lived.” 

The théorist who holds that man is made by his 
environment, may pause as he reads and reflect how 
in the life of Tahan it was the overcoming of environ- 
ment that made the man. And yet, each reader will 
have the puzzle to solve for himself, for each one 
will be compelled to inquire just why the vagabond 
of the plains, the hunted deserter, and the tramp of 
the cotton belt, did not stay in the lower levels,—a 
man of the underworld. Was it luck, was it Provi- 
dence, was it heredity, or was it a ceaseless desire to 
achieve something better, that civilised and educated 
Tahan? 

This book is a book of facts, of concrete examples 
of theories over which learned men have puzzled for 
decades. It at once awakens interest, then curiosity, 
then the question, is it fact or only fiction? Discover- 
ing it fact the reader will find himself wondering how 
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likewise to find success, fame, culture, and broad use- 
fulness in the world. 

I hope every sociologist, every ethnologist, every 
friend of man, every lover of the strangeness of real 
life, will read this life story of Tahan, for beyond the 
value of his tale, there is a potency in his message 
that is good for every man. 


ARTHUR C. PARKER, 


State Archeologist of New York, Curator of Ethnology, N. Y. 
State Museum, Secretary Society of American Indians, 
Editor of the Quarterly Journal, S. A. I., Fellow Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, etc., etc. 
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TAHAN 
CHAPTER I 


PARENTAGE—MOTHER’S DEATH 


OMEWHERE west of the Mississippi River, 

somewhere between the borders of Canada and 

Mexico I was born. Just where and just when, I do 
not know. 

My father—hunter, trapper, goldseeker and scout, 
in turn—and companion of such men as Jim Bridger, 
Kit Carson, “Wild Bill” and “Buffalo Bill’”—was well 
known for many years on the frontier as “California 
Joe.” 

By this title and this only do I know him. Through 
many, many moons I have hunted diligently, patiently, 
for the trail that would lead me to his real name and 
to his people. Not even his most intimate friends could 
help me strike it. 

My mother, Al-Zada—known among the Indians as 
Hazel Eye—was of the Osage tribe. This fact was 
brought to light but recently, in the long search for 
my ancestry.* From as far back as 1868, when, with 


*For this information I am indebted principally to Mr. 
Horace P. Jones of Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
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the Indians, I was captured by Gen. Geo. A. Custer, 
during the Battle of the Washita, I had supposed my- 
self to be a full-blood white man. 

My mother’s father was a hunter and trapper, 
familiarly and widely known in the early days as 
“Pap” Reynolds. When but a girl, Mother was cap- 
tured by the Northern Cheyennes. “California Joe,” 
my father, rescued and married her.* 

Mother’s brother, known as Kinch West, who was 
with the James boys and the Youngers during the Civil 
War, and who refused to surrender to United States 
authorities at its close, was killed near Fort Gibson, 
I. T., by a posse of marshals in eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

It must have been in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five or six, when father and several other men of 
nomadic habits, located with their families, temporar- 
ily, in the State of Texas, by a small stream near 
where the city of Gainesville now stands. And on 
this spot occurred the tragic episode which was the 
first of a train of events that have wrought me into 
the only man of the kind in the world—and one of 
the kind is quite enough—to the credit or discredit of 
which I lay no claim. 

It appears that during the absence of the men, a 
small Kiowa war party raided along the stream and 
killed or captured the women and children, not one 
escaping. I was too young to remember, but the story 


* This incident is the theme of a poem by Capt. Jack 
Crawford. 
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“MY FATHER—HUNTER, TRAPPER, GOLDSEEKER AND SCOUT, WAS FOR 
MANY YEARS WELL KNOWN ON THE FRONTIER AS ‘CALIFORNIA JOB’”’ 


Parentage—Mother’s Death 


of the raid was told in my hearing long years after- 
wards, by warriors of the tribe. 

Mother was alone with me in the cabin, so the story 
runs, when the wild riders of the plains swooped down 
upon us. She met them with one of father’s rifles, and 
her cool, well-directed aim tumbled one of the marau- 
ders, dead, from his horse, and brought down another, 
mortally wounded. Her expert marksmanship and her 
valiant defence, led the attacking party to believe that 
a man was back of both, and this unexpected reception 
sent the horsemen scurrying to cover. They found it 
in a nearby ravine. Then, afoot, they returned, by 
way of the sheltering bank of the creek, and crept up 
to renew the attack. Convenient for their use lay the 
ax by the woodpile, and with it they rushed against 
the door, breaking it in. 

It seems that I had toddled around in front of 
Mother, and was clinging to her dress when the Indians 
burst through the doorway. ‘The leader raised the ax 
to strike me. As Mother stooped over to snatch me 
away from it, the blow intended for me fell on her 
head. 

I was brushed aside until the raiders ransacked the 
house. When they turned to go, they discovered me 
sitting on the floor, dabbling my hand in a little pool 
of blood, and patting Mother’s cheek. A young war- 
rior snatched me up to dash my brains out against 
the wall, but I grabbed his long hair and held on so 
tenaciously that he decided it would be bad medicine 
to kill me. So I saved my own life by pulling the hair 
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of my captor. He was no less than Zepkhoeete or 
Big Bow, the young Kiowa chief. 

He returned to his camp with me half dead upon 
the pommel of his saddle. He dropped me into the 
arms of his wife, Tsilta, with the words, 

“Here is a present for you, wife.” 

“Where did you get him?” she asked. 

“In Texas,” was his reply. 

“Then,” said she, “his name shall be Tahan.” ‘That 
is, Texas Man, or Fighting Man. 

For years after I came into civilised life, I went 
under this translation of my Indian name, which be- 
came corrupted into “Texas Joe.” 

The young chief and his wife took me not only 
into their tepee but into their hearts as well. They 
cared for me as well as they cared for their own 
children, and my affections twined about them as does — 
the love of any normal child in response to kindness. 
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CHAPTER II 
FIRST RECOLLECTIONS 


Y first recollection is one of hunger. 

The prairie grass had taken fire and the 
flame, driven by a strong wind, across a wide area, 
chased the game before it. As the tornado of flame 
whirled toward our village, buffalo, deer, antelope and 
wolf intermingled and fled in terror. The men set 
the grass afire to the leeward of the camp and moved 
our belongings into the black, burnt stretch. We were 
saved, but many of our horses stampeded and were 
lost. 

The supply of food in the camp being small, the 
only hope of escaping starvation was to reach speedily 
a part of the country untouched by the fire, where game 
could be found. 

I was too young to remember much about the “Big 
Burning’ and the forced journey across the desert. 
The lasting vividness of the episode is due to its 
repeated rehearsals, for, through long years after- 
wards, the people discussed it in all its horrible details. 

What I do recall personally is my hunger. I need 
no tradition to keep keen this memory. 

Under the blazing sun, without water and without 
food, we made our way across that black land of 
death, and the suffering was intense. 
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One day some of the young men found a buffalo. 
With hair singed and eyes blinded by the fire, he was 
staggering about with lolling tongue. He furnished 
easy prey and a welcome supply of meat. 

Another day one of our few horses became too 
weak to carry his load, so he made food for us. We 
children attempted to take one of the bones of that 
horse away from a half-famished dog. He sprang 
savagely at us and was killed in consequence. His 
flesh came good to the hungry people. 

The days of suffering entirely exhausted several 
of the older men and women, and they found place 
upon the travois drawn by horses. One old warrior, 
no longer able to walk, refused to ride and begged to 
be left so that he would not be an encumbrance. He 
had lived long enough, he said, and at such a time was 
content to die. So he was left behind. 

There was no murmuring. The Indian’s philosophy 
of life teaches him to suffer without complaint, to go 
unflinchingly into the future, to fight to the last breath 
for his own, and to die without a whimper. 

Many, many dead dotted that fire-blackened trail. 
There were no poles to make burial scaffolds, so the 
bodies were left on the ground where they fell. 

There was no plaint from the dying, none from 
the living. When the men became weak of body and 
of heart, the women, although as weak and pinched 
as they, cheered them on to further endurance, until 
at last the fainting feet.touched a land of grass-grown 
hills and sparkling streams, where game abounded. 
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Then the camp knew once more the feasting and 
the singing. 

Close on the trail of the memory of the “Big Burn- 
ing,’ follows the acute recollection of the “Big Long 
Cold’ when the horses froze, when the buffalo and 
‘deer perished in numbers for want of water because 
the Spirit of the Cold overcame the Spirit of the Heat. 

Many, many of our people went on the Long Trail 
that winter. 
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MY FOSTER-PARENTS 


Y foster father and mother were real com- 
rades and in the higher sense, I believe, loved 
each other. 

They two went to visit the Navajos one summer, 
leaving us children in the care of a friend. They were 
gone so long we thought never to see them again. 
But at last, when the leaves—the messages from Those 
Above—began to flutter down to us, they came back 
with a wonderful story to tell: 

A company of soldiers chased them into the moun- 
tains. They hada great fight. Father killed a number 
of the pursuers before he got away—with four shot- 
wounds in his body. He and Mother took refuge 
among the rocks. 

Again and again the enemy surrounded them. From 
hiding-place to hiding-place they crept till Father fell 
from loss of blood. Then Mother hid him and left 
him. The soldiers brushed against his covert. But 
like the doe leading the hounds from the hiding-place 
of her young, she lured them away. First here, then 
there—always the mountain-gorge between, she 
showed herself to the enemy till darkness fell. Then 
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back to her helpless mate she made her way. Night 
did not hide from her the trail she meant to follow. 

She carried Father on her back down into a deep 
canyon to living water. She dressed his wounds with 
healing herbs, and cared for him untiring all through 
the summer. For food she picked berries and snared 
rabbits, and once she killed a deer. 

As we children sat in the fireshine of the crackling 
sticks in the long winter evenings, Mother often re- 
peated the story. She would tell how Father had 
sent his bullets straight and the soldiers had fallen; 
how after his first wound he had stoutly declared that 
in spite of it, he would still defeat the enemy; how 
she had begged to help him away and how he had 
fought on, until he had counted another and yet an- 
other bullet in his breast; how, when he had fallen 
back exhausted from loss of blood, and she had 
thought him dead, he had opened his eyes and smiled 
the message he could not speak—encouragement. 

Then Father’s voice would carry on the story. We 
would hear of Mother’s ingenuity and heroic exertions 
in saving him, until with Father we knew that Mother 
was the greatest woman in the world. 
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THE INDIAN WOMAN AS A MOTHER 


HE Indian woman is a good mother. 

She is alone when her child is born, and rarely 
does she let it out of her sight until it is able to care for 
itself. As she toils at her duties, her babe, in its 
pocket-cradle, swings from the friendly arm of a tree. 
She sings to it a heart-song, or hushes its fretfulness 
by calling its attention to the twittering birds, or the 
breath of the Spirit in the quivering leaves. 

To the older little ones she chants her legends. 

Often has my foster-mother led me into the Sleep- 
Land in the footsteps of some great hero of the past, 
the telling of whose wonderful deeds expressed the 
hopes of her mother-heart for me. And she had the 
mother-heart for me as well as for her own two boys 
and girl. 

My foster-sister, Giawamahye (Kiowa-Girl), was 
an agreeable, diligent child. She responded well to 
her mother’s teaching. 

The Indian woman is careful to guard her little 
girl from evil and to train her in virtue and modesty 
and industry. 

My foster-brothers—Tsaeepahgo (One Horse) and 
Seeseh (Arrow-Head)—and I were not always as 
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agreeable as Giawamahye. We children loved each 
other as well as do those of any well-regulated, civil- 
ised family, but we boys were as rough in our playing 
as little brother-bears. So there were frequent bites 
and scratches to call Mother’s attention to us. Her 
-reproof was all that was needed to shame us into 
agreement. 

Our parents were always kind to us. Indeed all 
Indian parents greatly loved their children, and they 
taught them to obey. 

Obedience is the first law of the savage Indian. He 
believes it as vital to his existence as to that of animal 
creation. As the buffalo, the deer, the beaver and the 
turkey trained their young to obey, so did our parents 
train us. 

For us to disobey meant a day shut up in the tepee 
alone, or sitting apart with no food when all the others 
were eating. Rarely, if ever, did a father or mother 
punish a child by whipping. 

The nearest I ever came to getting a thrashing— 
which was, by no means, the nearest I ever came to 
needing one—was one day when Mother was pound- 
ing up some dried meat. She was sitting by the tepee 
door, not far from where I was playing. I decided it 
would be fun to throw a handful of sand into the 
meat. I threw it. Mother had the fun. She grabbed 
me by the hair and gave it a vigorous jerk. I squalled. 

Father looked reproachfully through the doorway. 
Mother, meeting his look, hung her head as though 
she had been caught in a crime. She softened at 
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once, threw her arms around me, gave me a kiss, and 
sent me back to my play with a light heart. 

Father—the big, strong warrior, known by his ene- 
mies as the relentless Zepkhoeete—was as loving and 
tender towards usasis any white civilised man towards 
his children. For hours at a time he would dandle 
little Giawamahye upon his knee, singing her a Sleep- 
song the while. And at times he would romp with 
us as though we were all young bears together. 

We always had the greatest respect for our parents. 
To me my father was the greatest man that lived; 
my mother the best and wisest of women. 

When we boys were able to take care of ourselves 
around the camp, we enjoyed a wide range of liberty. 
We went and came when we pleased, slept when we 
felt like it, ate when we were hungry. But night 
always found us at Mother’s tepee. ‘ 
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CHAPTER V 
FIRST LESSONS 


S soon as I was able to walk, an old man taught 
me the rabbit dance, for, like every other boy, I 
was called a Pho-ly-yoh-yeh—‘rabbit,” though not 
born a Kiowa. The girls as well as the boys took part 
in the dance. They formed a circle, imitated the pe- 
culiar motions of the rabbit, and with the first two fin- 
gers of each hand kept time to the beat of the tom-tom. 
I was hardly able to walk when they put me on 
horseback alone—a common sport with the child. The 
men picked out some sleepy, trusty old nag for the 
mount, and the onlookers thought it great fun to see 
the small rider clutch frantically at the mane as the 
horse was whipped up. If the child fell off, the hurt 
never amounted to much. But he rarely fell off. His 
tiny hands clutched the mane so tightly, they helped 
him keep his seat. 
_ When I had learned to manage a horse, Father took 
me with him. It was always a great delight to me to 
be awakened by Father’s calling me to hurry. That 
meant that I was to go with him. Out from under 
the robes I would scramble, mount my horse and 
follow along after him, my heart proud of the privilege. 
Shortly after we had made camp in a new country, 
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we were out together. Father asked me suddenly in 
what direction camp lay. I did not know. He told 
me where, explaining how he knew. He told me how 
to find my way when the sun is hidden. 

“When you leave camp, know from what direction 
blows the wind. Know by the grass, by the leaves, 
by the clouds, if it changes. If they do not tell you, 
still the wind breathes. Wet your finger. Hold it up. 
Where it begins to dry, the breath of the wind has 
aries 

Then he pinched my ear. I thought his nails would 
go clear through the lobe. I did not cry out. I did 
not make a sound. I did not dare. I was learning 
to be a man. I set my teeth and listened to Father 
saying : 

“This is not to punish you. It is to make you 
remember. Always make your eyes big. Not only 
look at things, but see them. Make your ears wide. 
Not only hear things, but listen to them.” 

In the sand near a stream he noticed a moccasin 
track. He told me to dismount and examine it care- 
fully—to note its shape, to look for its every pe- 
culiarity. 

That night, when we were resting in the tepee, 
besides the blazing sticks, I was called upon to relate 
everything that I could remember having seen and 
heard; I had to tell the different directions in which 
we had travelled and the quarter the wind was in; 
to describe the prairie, the hills, the streams and their 
banks, just where wooded, just where bare; and, after 
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many other details, I finally had to attempt to draw 
the shape of the moccasin-track that we had seen in 
the sand. On the floor of the tepee I drew it with 
my finger. When I got it wrong Father corrected 
me, explaining that it was a Comanche track and 
that no two prairie tribes had the same shaped moc- 
casin. 

Sometimes in our wanderings, we would dismount 
at the edge of a stream where animals had been to 
drink. Singling out a deer’s track, Father would ask 
me to tell him the length of time which had elapsed 
since it had been made. Or, pointing to the pebbles, 
would ask me why their upper surface was of a lighter 
colour than their under sides. 

Indeed, from everything beneath, around and above, 
were drawn the lessons that were taught me. 

Early I learned how to cure myself of nervousness— 
“buck ague.” Came my first chance to shoot a deer. 
A fine buck appeared in an opening in the forest. 
In the act of firing under Father’s gaze, I trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

“Bite your finger on the nail—hard,” he whispered. 
Quickly I obeyed. The immediate pain centred my 
mind, and the buck went down under my steady aim. 
To this day, if I find myself nervous in hunting, I use 
this means to bring steadiness. 

Once on a hunting trip in the mountains, we heard 
a voice which greatly puzzled us. It was a low mur- 
muring sound something like um-um-um-m-m-m! 

We would travel in the direction from which it 
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seemed to come, when presently it would seem to be 
in another direction. It apparently changed locality 
so often, I began to think it must be an evil spirit 
seeking to do us harm. It would stop for a little 
while and then begin again, um-um-um-m-m-m! 

Frightened, I kept close to Father, glad to remember 
that he was a great hunter and warrior. 

Finally, Father sat down under a tree and thought 
for a long time. Then he said, 

“Boy, this is a strange sound to me. At first I 
thought it the voice of the wind speaking through 
the splinters of a storm-torn treetop. It is not. Never 
have I heard anything like it.” 

I asked him if he thought it was an evil spirit. 

“It must be,” he replied. “We have walked into 
weariness.” 

And weariness lies in the trail not of kindly but 
of evil spirits. Surely the sound was one of them, 
for with good eyes and good ears we had not been 
able to locate its body. 

Presently we heard it again. Father put his ear 
close to the ground, where he could hear it more dis- 
tinctly. Then he rose and together we began to walk 
in a circle among the trees. At last Father stopped 
close to a big tree, and with his ear against the trunk, 
declared that the sound was somewhere in its top. It 
was a tree of immense girth and height and with 
dense foliage. From every side I looked up into it to 
discover eventually what made my heart jump almost 
out of my mouth. 
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Close to the top and but partially hidden among 
the leaves, was a great black something. I pointed 
it out to Father. When he had taken one glance 
at it, he sat down at the root of the tree and shook 
with silent laughter. 

- The thing that had uttered the strange, weird sound 
was a big black bear. He was busy robbing a bees’ 
nest, and the bees, resenting the intrusion into their 
storehouse, were busy assailing him. Whenever they 
attacked his nose, the robber dashed his paw against 
it, and the strange, nasal murmur was the result. 

Father shouted up. We looked for the bear to 
come crashing down—the usual habit when shouted 
at—but he was too busy with his sweetmeat. So he 
only tipped his head a bit to peer down at us. 

“You thief!’ cried Father. “You thief! Worse 
even than an Apache! The poor little bees work so 
hard for their honey. You coward! to steal their 
sweetmeat! You enemy! Come down! Not a blood- 
drop shall stay in your sneaking body. Come down! 
I want your skin to sleep on; [ want your tongue to 
feast on!’ 

The robber seemed to listen to all Father had to 
say, but apparently he had no notion of accepting 
the invitation. Then Father raised his rifle and fired. 
The thief came tumbling down through the branches, 
and the thud with which he landed gave ground for 
believing that the fall had broken every bone in his 
body. 

Father rushed forward with his knife. The bear 
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struck him in the breast and sent him sprawling. 
Instantly he was on his feet and running for his gun. 
He had leaned it, unloaded, against a tree. 

The bear was on his feet, too, and not many paces 
behind Father, who kept the tree between them as 
he tried vainly to pour a charge of powder into the 
gun. 

Round and round the tree they went, and I dug 
out through the woods. Then Father took after me, 
calling, 

“Come back! Bring your gun!” 

He was getting out of breath and the bear was 
closing up on him. 

“Quick !’’ he shouted, “your gun, breech first!” 

I obeyed as rapidly as my frightened feet could 
carry me. | 

When he snatched my gun and fired, the bear was 
so close the powder burned his neck. The creature 
dropped dead in his tracks. We found the first shot 
had grazed his skull. It had stunned him just enough 
to bring him down. We also found we had as trophy 
one of the biggest beasts of his kind. 

I shouted with joy. But father did not speak a 
joy like that I spoke. 

“Boy,” said he, “they call me mighty hunter. With 
my bow I drive an arrow into a buffalo till the point 
sticks out on the other side. Yet I let our brother- 
bear outwit me. I let him knock me down. Me— 
Zepkhoeete! I felt myself too sure I hit the spot I 
aimed at. I let myself forget to load my gun. 
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Even Zepkhoeete—tried and mighty hunter—can be 
taught!” 

“And you, boy, you ran,” he went on sternly. 
“Never do that again. Never feel fear.” 

Then he spoke more kindly. 

“Unarmed I have met the wild things of the forest. 
With unflinching eye upon them, I have walked around 
and away. They do not follow him who feels no fear. 
The instant you feel that, the wild thing knows it. 
That instant you are his. 

“Remember my mistakes. Remember, too, my care 
to study out the brother-bear’s queer voice. Make 
your ears true in the forest. There are creatures that 
cry in the voices of those they seek to kill and devour. 
The panther cries like a child, like a woman in distress, 
like a man who halloos.” 

Of such sort was the training and education my 
father gave me. 

Like any child I gleaned many lessons unconsciously. 
I cannot remember when I first knew that the paints 
we used had a colour meaning. Yellow was the sacred 
colour. For certain religious ceremonies it was put 
not only on the face but over the whole body. Red and 
other bright tints told that the wearer’s heart was 
glad and that he was in trim to attend a feast or 
friendly dance. Streaks of black in addition meant 
readiness for the war trail. Black alone was the sign 
of mourning. 

To this day I dislike to recall some of the memories 
associated with that all-black paint. Like any other 
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child I was interested in the burial ceremonies—par- 
ticularly those of a warrior. I liked to watch the 
men put up the scaffolding poles out on the prairie; 
I liked to watch them wrap the dead warrior in his 
robes, and lay beside him his trappings of war and 
the food he would need on the Long Dark Trail. I 
liked to see the men relatives appear with their hair 
cut. On one side of the head it was always cut even 
with the lower part of the ear. This was a mark 
of mourning. 

I did not like to see the burning of the dead man’s 
things or the killing of his horses, especially his war 
pony which was always shot beside the scaffolding, 
to be ready for the first call of his master. 

I did not like the chanting of the funeral dirge, and 
to-day I fight off the vision of the women seated on 
the ground and gashing themselves across the breast 
and arms; of a mother cutting off a finger-joint in 
token of the loss of a son or brother, and coaxing the 
spirit to stay near and comfort her. And to-day I fight 
off the sound of the wailing. 

Never in all my varied experiences among white 
men have I ever seen or heard anything to exceed the 
expressions of our Indian women’s grief. Their heart- 
rending wails would smite the heart of any listener 
and lay upon it a weight never to be forgotten. I have 
known a bereft mother to break out into wails of grief 
many years after the death of a child and to cry and 
mourn for hours together. 

From the stories told in the fireshine of the long 
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winter evenings I learned what the warriors had 
learned on the hunt and the warpath. Their return 
meant the narration of every incident that took place 
from the time they left home. But principally I 
learned how friend or foe was painted, how he was 
dressed, how his hair was arranged; what was the 
shape of his moccasin tracks; whether he camped in 
the timber or on the prairie—all of which set forth 
the tribe to which he belonged, as well as the purpose 
of his mission. So, every boy had a pretty good idea 
of the game he was to hunt and the foes he would face, 
long before the years fitted him for hunter and war- 
rior. 
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HE girl, too, learned the duties that were to be 
hers, long before she was old enough to help. 

The Indian mother was careful to teach her little 
daughter to observe particularly the method of prepar- 
ing the skins for robes, clothing and tepees. 

The deerskin was used for clothing. In the process 
of tanning, it was spread on the ground, and every 
particle of flesh scraped off with a knife. Then came 
the sprinkling with ashes to remove the grease. After 
the lapse of a day or two, the hide was spread over a 
log and the hair scraped off with the rib of a buffalo. 
The ashes removed, the skin was washed in the stream 
until clean. Then the brains of the animal were worked 
into the leather, which was rubbed and pulled and 
stretched until it was dry and soft. To give it a 
yellowish-brown colour, it was smoked. 

In making it into clothing, the women used a small 
bone for a needle or awl, and for thread the sinew 
of an animal’s leg. Being natural artists, they orna- 
mented the wearing apparel in most beautiful patterns, 
using besides beads the eye-teeth of the elk. 

By the time the girl was old enough for courtship, 
she was an expert at this work, and not infrequently 
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showed her artistic ability by making a shirt for the 
young man who was to become her husband. 

But she never made his war-bonnet. Only the war- 
rior himself could do this, and he couldn’t do it 
without getting the consent of the other warriors of 
his band or order. Then the event became one of 
ceremony and of song. Before a feather was put into 
its place, a war honour was recounted and bestowed 
upon it by the brother warriors. Thus a war-bonnet 
was the history of its maker’s deeds. 

The women and girls never made any head orna- 
ments for themselves. In the long-ago time they never 
wore anything of any kind on the head, and now any 
such occasional adornment is simply a concession to 
the white man’s fancy. 

The girls were also taught how to prepare buffalo 
meat for winter use. It was cut into thin strips and 
placed upon a scaffolding of poles in the sun, where 
it would dry quickly. When it was pounded fine 
enough, it was put into skin bags in alternate layers 
with melted tallow and dried berries. It was then 
packed solid in these bags and hung up in the tepee 
for future use either on a journey or during the time 
when game was scarce. 

All parts of edible animals were used for food, 
except the lungs, gall bladder, and one or two other 
organs. Parts, such as the liver, kidneys, stomach and 
small intestines, were frequently eaten raw. Some of 
the small intestines were often stuffed with long thin 
strips of tender meat, the entrail having first been 
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turned inside out and washed. This was considered a 
great delicacy. The greatest was the roasted unborn 
calf of the buffalo. Prairie dog, roasted by simply 
covering it up in the ashes and heaping coals of fire 
on it, was good, and roasted polecat much better than 
jack-rabbit and finer than squirrel. 

Fresh meat was usually roasted or broiled. Some- 
times it was boiled, and the women used kettles of 
green hide, if there were no cooking utensils of other 
material. 

In the country where the mesquite bush grew in 
abundance, the beans of it were used by the women to 
make a kind of meal, which they mixed with water 
and baked on the coals. 

Once in a while a little cornmeal, sugar and coffee 
varied our fare. These highly prized articles were 
among the booty taken while raiding white men and 
Mexicans. 

The women also prepared a kind of wild potato, 
which was dug in the autumn and half-roasted. It 
would keep then until needed. 

We were a prairie people and the small band in 
which I grew up was nearly always at war, either with 
some other tribe or with the white man. So we were 
on the move much of the time, never staying long 
enough in one place to raise a crop of any kind, had 
we wished to raise any. 
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THE INDIAN BOY’S SPORTS 


HE Indian boy’s sports are suggested by the nar- 

ratives of the men and by the things he expects 

to do when he comes to the age and strength of a 

hunter and warrior. He plays at what he will do in 

earnest when he becomes a man. So the first thing he 

plays at, is how to make a living—the last thing the 
white boy undertakes. 

Among our earliest sports was the hunt for prairie 
dogs, which we played were bear or deer, and the game 
of “Hunt the Buffalo.” In the latter, a number of 
the boys would go away out upon the prairie in the 
morning, taking along provisions of some kind, usually 
a piece of dried or boiled meat. These boys were the 
buffaloes. Another company were the hunters. The 
game was to catch the buffaloes and capture the pro- 
visions, when the successful hunters would have a 
feast together. 

We were engaged in this sport one day when I 
was one of the hunters. We had gone a distance of 
perhaps four or five miles when I had an adventure 
which came near costing me my life. 

Creeping through the weeds and grass I came upon 
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a buffalo-wallow. In it was an old shaggy bull which 
had been hooked out of the herd. . 

A heroic idea took possession of me. I would kill 
the old fellow and make a name to be sounded loudly 
through the camp. So, selecting a sharp-barbed arrow, 
I crept up within a few feet of my quarry. 

In my conceit and eagerness to distinguish myself, 
I did not stop to consider that, with my puny strength, 
it would be impossible to drive an arrow far enough 
into a buffalo’s side to kill him. I discovered it, how- 
ever, a few moments later. | 

I knew where to aim—yjust behind the left shoulder. 
Rising to one knee, I fitted the arrow to the string 
and drawing it back to the head, I let it go. 

With a grunt the buffalo jumped up. So did I. 

He was stung enough to make him curious to find 
out what the thing was that had disturbed his repose. 
When he caught sight of me, he evidently made up 
his mind I was the thing. For a moment we gazed 
at each other. Then I stood not upon the order of 
my going, but went at once. If ever a boy wished 
for wings I was that boy. 

The creek was a little distance away, and there lay 
safety. I glanced over my shoulder at my pursuer. 
He was as high as a mountain. His eyes were coals 
of fire, each as big as the moon. In my flight my 
little rag of a blanket slipped off my shoulders. He 
stopped to fight it. This gave me time. I gained 
the bank of the creek and flung myself down into the 
top of a tree. 
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The buffalo, who, doubtless, had enjoyed the chase 
far more than I had, galloped on down the trail, in 
evident disgust. 

After a while, some of our young men who were 
riding back to the camp, passed near me. I signalled 
to them, hurriedly told of the adventure, and pointed 
out down the valley the course the old straggler had 
taken. He had not long to enjoy the memory of the 
chase, for he soon fell victim to the arrows of the 
grown-ups I had set upon his tracks. 

The hunters took me into camp, and told the story— 
not of how I had hunted the buffalo, but of how the 
buffalo had hunted me—at which there was a great 
laugh, and with common consent they called me Gwah- 
tahe-lam-khe-ah, or Boy-Chased-by-a-Buffalo. 

Unquestionably I had made a name to be sounded 
loudly through the camp! 

One of the chief delights of us boys was the war 
game. 

We painted our faces red and yellow streaked with 
black, and tied on our heads tufts of buffalo hair for 
imitation scalp-locks. This was to keep safe the real 
scalp-locks and yet give the victors their tokens of 
conquest. Dividing into two parties, each with its 
chief, and armed with our bows and blunt-headed 
arrows, we then disappeared into the bushes and woods 
for the battle. It was not always bloodless. 

Once, while engaged in this always exciting sport, 
I saw a boy of the other side in a clump of bushes. 

“Hah!” I exulted, “his scalp shall dangle at my 
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belt before this battle is over. To-night I will dance 
around it in the fireshine, and tell of my victory.” 

Creeping up behind a log, so as to get a quick 
shot at him, I poked my head above it, arrow-notch 
to bowstring. 

No sooner did my head appear than another boy 
who had been watching me, let fly his arrow. It struck 
me near my right eye. The blood blinded me. But 
according to the rules of the game, I could not so 
much as lift my hand to wipe it away. I must act as 
though dead. My enemy with an exultant whoop 
dashed up and took my “scalp.” 

And that night I had another humiliation—seeing 
my “scalp” tied to a pole, the victor holding it aloft 
as he danced around in the firelight and boastfully 
told of his victory, while the other members of his 
“tribe” shouted in chorus at every pause in the recital 
of the story. 

Another one of our favourite sports was to lasso 
and ride the wildest horses of the herd. 

On horseback we cut out and roped an unbroken 
mustang. To mount him was a much harder thing 
to do. Once in a while one of us was thrown, but 
the rider was always ready for another trial. 

At the age of eight or nine we began to herd the 
horses. 

At night we brought the best and fleetest close to 
camp to picket them in readiness for emergency. 

Often while engaged in the duty of herding, a con- 
test with the ropes took place. A boy was caught and 
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jerked from his horse, or the animal thrown. Then 
his rider struck out afoot for the bushes, were we could 
not use the lasso. 

We learned to ride on the side of the horse, clinging 
to his mane or to a rope around his neck, with nothing 
' but one foot showing above his back; to leap to the 
ground, still clinging to the mane, and to remount the 
horse on the run. 

One of our sports was to take a supposedly wounded 
comrade from the field. As he lay flat upon the 
ground, a horseman rode up on either side of him, 
grasped legs or arms and dragged or carried him to 
a considerable distance. Or two riders dropped a 
robe to him. He would clutch it, roll on top of it and 
be hauled away. 

In this manner many a warrior fallen in battle, has 
been saved by his comrades from capture or death. 

We had “boxing’’ matches. In these any number 
of us could take part at the same time. 

We chose sides, and each side formed a line, facing 
the other ten or fifteen feet apart. At the word, each 
line rushed forward until within three or four feet of 
the other. Then every boy jumped into the air and 
whirled and kicked backwards at his antagonist in 
the opposing line. This was repeated until one side 
or the other was knocked down. Sometimes a foot 
landed against the stomach of an opponent who did 
not whirl quick enough. But this taught the victim 
to be quicker next time. 

And we had wrestling matches. 
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One of our best wrestlers was a white captive who 
had blue eyes and hair white as thistledown. From 
exposure to sun and wind his skin was as dark as 
that of any Indian, and this in contrast with the long 
white hair floating down over his shoulders, gave him 
a most unique appearance. We called him White 
Hair. He was fond of wrestling, and with his fine 
physical mould was well fitted for it. 

One day there came a young wrestler—Kheabone— 
with several of his companions, to visit our camp. Our 
young men made a match between him and our cham- 
pion. So great was their confidence in White Hair’s 
ability that they staked on him nearly everything they 
possessed. On Kheabone the visitors did likewise. 

The whole village gathered to witness the match. 
It was to consist of two falls out of three, of the style 
which might be called “catch-as-catch-can.”’ 

The two youths faced each other, stripped to the 
breech-clout. The Indian was the taller; the white 
boy the more muscular. On the whole they were 
pretty evenly matched. 

Began the contest. They rushed together, each 
seeking an advantageous hold. Their supple bodies 
twisted, bent and writhed. Kheabone was the quicker; 
White Hair the stronger. Strength, however, did not 
avail against the marvelous dexterity with which the 
Redskin wriggled out of his antagonist’s grasp and 
by a grapevine twist of the leg, laid the white cham- 
pion on his back for the first fall. 
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The next was White Hair’s victory, after much 
manceuvring and display of agility. 

For the third time they grappled. 

Every trick known to either was tried without effect. 
Finally, to our intense surprise, White Hair tore him- 
self from the embrace of the Indian and darted away 
across the prairie with the speed of an antelope, the 
Redskin hard after him. 

Our hearts sank. White Hair had the heart of a 
coyote. 

Suddenly, as Kheabone gained on him, White Hair 
stopped, and with a whirling duck, caught his pursuer 
round the legs, tossed him clear over his head, pounced 
upon him like a panther and pinned him to the ground. 

Kheabone and his friends were not satisfied. They 
had little left to wager, but they would bet everything, 
even to their moccasins, upon the Redskin’s ability to 
beat the White-haired one in a fight. 

The challenge was accepted. Our young men coy- 
ered their bets. Kheabone laid a knife, a gun, a bow 
and arrows on the ground in a row at the feet of 
White Hair. He could have his choice of weapons. 
Our champion held up his fists. ' 

“I fight with these,” he said. 

Kheabone, after some hesitation, held up his fists 
and declared that babies and girls fought with their 
hands, but that he would accommodate the White 
Head. 

Nearby was the bank of the stream, at the bottom 
of which, some fifteen feet sheer down, was thin black 
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mud of an unguessed depth. On the edge of this 
bank White Hair took his stand in readiness. 

“Knock him over the bank into the mud,” whispered 
Kheabone’s advisers. 

The Indian approached White Hair on the run, with 
fist high in the air. When near enough, he lunged, 
throwing his body with the blow. 

White Hair side-stepped, and Kheabone plunged 
headfirst over the bank into the mud. He sank to his 
_middle, his legs waving like mullein-stalks in a whirl- 
wind, in his endeavour to extricate himself. 

His friends hauled him out and washed the oozy 
slime out of his eyes and ears. 

The drollness of the thing struck us with such 
force that we screamed in laughter, rolled on the 
ground, pulled up grass and threw it into the air and 
shouted. Anyone with the belief that Indians never 
laugh should have witnessed that scene. 

Kheabone was wild with anger. It was not fair, 
he declared. He had been tricked and he wanted 
satisfaction. He seized a gun and went hunting for 
White Hair, who had vanished. 

The victors arrayed themselves in the trophies they 
had won on the match, mounted their horses, and 
shouting lustily the name of White Hair, circled round 
the crest-fallen visitors, who sat together almost naked. 

Tiring of their sport, they gave back nearly all of 
the stuff they had won, and when Kheabone returned 
from his unsuccessful hunt, they mollified him, found 
White Hair and made peace between the two. 
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We always enjoyed our sports whole-heartedly, 
even though our life was full of hardships and uncer- 
tainties. When we left our tepees in the morning, 
there were many chances for our scalps to be drying 
before the lodge of an enemy ere the sun walked down 
over the edge of the world. But this thought never 
troubled us. 

One of the most interesting captives among the 
Kiowas was a Mexican boy. The Apaches captured 
him in New Mexico. The Kiowas took a fancy to him 
and traded a blind mule and two buffalo robes for 
him. His name was Andrez Martinez. But as the 
Kiowas were unable to pronounce the name Andrez, 
they called him Andele. As the boy grew up he became 
completely Indianized. He forgot his name, his iden- 
tity, and the fact that he was a captive, and he became 
one of the fiercest warriors of the tribe, making many 
raids into Texas. He was discovered by a missionary 
and sent back to his people. But he returned to the 
Kiowas, married a white woman, and became a useful 
man among the Indians. 
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HE girls as well as the boys, played at things 

which they expected to do in earnest when they 

grew up. So they imitated their mothers. They played 

at housekeeping. They set up tiny tepees made of 

pieces of robes or blankets. They built little fires, 

broiled bits of meat and feasted together as the 
grown-ups feasted. 

One of their most popular games was “Hunt the 
Baby.” A girl took a doll out to the edge of the camp 
and dropped it in the grass, when her companions were 
not looking. Ata signal the hunt began. The finder 
of the baby was called the mother, and was honoured 
with a little feast by her playmates. 

One day when the sky was smiling, and the breezes 
were shaking the perfume from the prairie flowers, a 
company of little girls were busy with their doll-game. 

We boys were looking about for some new diver- 
sion, and we made up our minds those girls should 
furnish it. 

We crept up around the tepees, keeping out of sight 
lest they take alarm, find refuge with their mothers 
and spoil our sport. With wild whoops and in a body 
we dashed upon our prey. . Uttering their girl-cries, 
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they ran like young partridges towards the tepees. 
But we were too quick for them. We surrounded them 
and danced among them, brandishing our arms, our 
yells adding to their confusion. 

One of the larger boys singled out the “mother” of 
the game, and snatching the doll-baby from her, began 
to tear it to pieces, greatly to the grief of the little 
“mother.” 

Now I had a particular fondness for that little maid, 
and an intense dislike for the boy, who, a short while 
before, had held my head under water until I was 
nearly drowned. Although he was larger than I, I 
rushed upon him, seized his scalp-lock and gave it a 
jerk—an insult no boy would stand. For that lock 
of hair was to be his badge of manhood when he 
arrived at this longed-for estate. He, therefore, turned 
his attention at once to me. 

We met in furious combat, to the delight of our 
companions who suddenly lost all interest in the girls. 
They thronged around us and with voice and gesture 
encouraged each of us to do his best. 

My husky foe dealt me a severe pummelling, besides 
sundry scratches which blood-smeared my face. But 
I fought on until I succeeded in turning him onto his 
back. Then, astride of him, I chugged his head 
against the ground until he, at least, was satisfied. 

As I rose triumphantly, my eyes fell upon the little 
“mother.” She was sitting huddled down on the 
ground with one of her playmates—a most interested 
and delighted witness of my victory. 
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I called to her in the most manly voice I could 
command. 

“Come, Nacoomee! I go to the lodge now.” 

Proudly I walked on, she following close behind. 

At the lodge waited the mother, who had been a 
witness of the bloody struggle. As I turned my charge 
over to her, the little maid, looking coyly into my 
blood-stained face, exclaimed, 

“How brave and strong you are, Tahan!” 

“And,” added the mother, smiling at the marks of 
the scrimmage, “he will be a great warrior some day.” 

I went on my way proud that I had played such a 
part for the little maiden, and naturally unconscious 
that she was destined to play an important part for 
me in later years. 
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HOW WE TOOK CARE OF OUR BODIES 


IVING as we did under the great blue of heaven, 

where nothing interfered with the caress of the 

sun nor kept the pure breath of the Four Ways from 
our bare skins, there was little sickness among us. 

Dyspepsia, for example, was unknown. For our 
articles of food were limited in number and prepared 
in the simplest way. At times we, as individuals, 
fasted from choice, or we all went hungry from com- 
pulsion. Occasionally, we ate to repletion, but always 
at what might be termed our regular meals we were 
sparing eaters. The less the variety, the smaller 
the appetite. 

We did not suffer from colds. In winter time we 
thought it fun to run barefooted through the snow, 
to tumble naked into the soft drifts, and to plunge 
into icy water. On the approach of cold weather we 
rubbed a little bear oil on our bodies to keep the damp- 
ness out, and in winter time we mixed paint with 
the oil in the belief that it not only gave added protec- 
tion against the cold, but that the colours enhanced our 
appearance as well. 

Our men were proud of their strong, well-propor- 
tioned bodies and they used to believe that white men 
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wore clothes because they were ashamed of their weak 
bodies and small legs. They suffered in comparison 
with our race of natural athletes whose untrammelled 
life made them unequalled in fleetness of foot and 
in power of endurance. 

Once a party of our young warriors were chased on 
horseback by a squad of soldiers and almost overtaken, 
when they jumped to their feet and outran the cavalry 
horses. In the flight the soles of their moccasins 
became slick from the prairie grass, so they kicked 
them off and in their bare feet escaped. 

One thing which aided in keeping our men healthy, 
was the frequent use of the vapour bath. This was 
taken in a tepee pitched for the purpose. It was called 
the sweat-tepee and differed from the ordinary lodge 
in having no outlet at the top. Instead the poles were 
bent over and intertwined, and the rawhide was 
stretched tightly over them and fastened down securely. 

Just outside the owner dug a shallow, crescent- 
shaped trench to hold the fire for the heating of the 
stones necessary to the bath. 

Always he invited several friends to join him, and 
when the guests were seated in a circle inside the lodge, 
he brought in the hot stones and put them on the 
ground in the centre of the circle. He used sticks 
for tongs in carrying them, and before making the 
actual transfer he went through the process in panto- 
mime four times, in recognition of the four quarters 
of the earth—The Four Ways. When he had fastened 
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down the flap of the lodge, he poured water on the 
stones. 

In the big steam that filled the tepee the men stayed 
until they perspired freely. Then they went to the 
stream for a cool plunge. Religious ceremonies fre- 
quently accompanied this custom, which insured more 
than cleanliness. Often it meant considerably more. 
For, when the young men, off the war-trail or the 
hunt, were idle, this vapour bath got rid of a surplus 
energy dangerous to self-control. 

The hair and the scalp of every man, woman and 
child received special care that kept the scalp healthy 
and the hair glossy. We used a hair-wash made from 
a root dug from the prairie, and frequently we rubbed 
our scalps with black river-mud, and plastered our hair 
down with it. Then we wound a piece of cloth or 
deerskin about our heads. A day or two later we 
rubbed and combed out the dried mud. For combs 
we had spears of joint-grass tied in little bundles. 

Our women rarely knew other than perfect health, 
for their duties kept them out in the pure air and 
sunshine the greater part of the time. So, when 
motherhood came to them they did not experience long, 
cruel suffering. It was not an uncommon thing, when 
we were on the march, for a woman to drop out alone, 
and on the second day ride up in line with her new- 
born baby in her arms. 

We needed little medicine, but what we did need was 
gathered from forest and prairie or dug from the earth. 

Once in my childhood I ate some poison berries. 
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They made me burn as though on fire and caused me 
to break out in a red rash. A medicine man took 
me into his tepee and bled me. He scratched me all 
over from head to foot with the teeth of a garfish, 
after which he smeared my body with the juice of 
an herb. Then he buried me up to the chin in black 
mud. He finished his treatment by dancing around 
me, shaking his gourd rattle and singing his Medicine 
Song to chase away the evil spirits. I soon fell asleep 
and when I awoke the fever was gone. Remained only 
the discomfort of the scratches with which my body 
was covered, 

The medicine man had a sure antidote for snake bite. 
They gave it internally, just before applying to the 
wound the still warm flesh of a freshly killed prairie 
dog. Sometimes, instead, they used a plaster of blue 
mud. 

We drank from mud holes full of disease germs, 
we ate putrid meat, we were drenched by rains, burnt 
by summer suns and bitten by winter frosts, but a 
. healthier people would be hard to find. 
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MORAL CODE—MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


HE moral code of our people was strictly ob- 
served by both sexes. There was but one stand- 
ard of morality. That which was right for the man 
to do was also right for the woman. The Scarlet 
Woman was unknown among us before the advent of 
the white man. Many an Indian maiden has been 
wooed and wedded by the paleface only to be left un- 
protected, unprovided for, and thus to become an 
outcast and a prey to the unholy. 

It was the Kiowa law that every woman should 
have a husband to provide for her. Therefore, when 
war had made the men fewer than the women it natu- 
rally followed that a man must take more than one 
woman to wife. So the Kiowas were polygamous. It 
was the custom where a man married the oldest of a 
number of sisters, for him to take to wife every one 
of them as soon as she arrived at marriageable age. 
This, however, was a privilege, not an obligation. 
There was no ceremony at a Kiowa wedding, but the 
wooing was done after a fashion long observed. 

When a young man arrived at the marriageable 
age, he usually found opportunity at a feast or a dance 
to whisper into the chosen maiden’s ear his mating 
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hopes. Followed always the presentation of robes 
and horses to her father and sometimes the giving by 
the maiden of a buckskin shirt beautifully beaded—her 
handiwork—to her lover. 

If the father did not look with favour upon the offer 
of marriage, it was not exceptional for the wooer to 
carry off by force the denied object of his affec- 
tion. 

One of the marriage customs, peculiar to the Kiowas 
only, I believe, was the prominent position accorded the 
mother-in-law—the bride’s mother, by the way—imme- 
diately after the wedding. For four moons the newly 
married man was not allowed to speak to an unmarried 
woman. If any communication was necessary, it was 
carried on through the mother-in-law. 

Owing to our strict adherence to the single standard 
of morality, the Kiowa mother was able to bear chil- 
dren sound in body and mind. Before the coming of 
the white man we were not afflicted with the loathsome 
diseases that make for blighted offspring. Never do 
I remember seeing in our tribe a child deformed or 
even birthmarked, and an idiotic infant was an extreme 
rarity. It was a rare occurrence, too, for any of our 
people to become mentally unbalanced. In such event 
the person was looked upon as possessed by over- 
powering spirits and was treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 

The orphans of the Kiowas never lacked for loving 
care. They were adopted by parents who gave to them 
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attention fully the equal of that bestowed upon their 
own flesh and blood. 

Mutual interests made of us a true brotherhood. 
Since the members of the tribe were brethren, there 
was no incentive for any one to take advantage of 
another. So, there was no thieving among us. To 
be sure, the property of a hostile tribe might be ob- 
tained in any way possible. For a man to enter the 
enemy’s camp, outwit him and escape with his horses, 
was not only right but honourable. 

A man with the forked tongue, a man with the 
coyote heart, could have no standing in the tribe. 

It was not long after our first intercourse with the 
white man that this saying originated: 

“The pale-face writes his words on paper and forgets 
them; the red man does not write his words. He 
remembers them.” 

I have known Indians to travel many days and 
to undergo great hardships rather than break their 
word. The characteristic prevails even in these de- 
generate days. 

Not long ago a party of Seminoles living in the 
Everglades of Florida agreed with a white man to go 
with him as guides on a bear-hunt. Before the day 
set, some white men who wanted the job, told the red 
men the hunt was off. When the Indians learned they 
had been victims of the forked tongue, they were nearly 
a hundred miles from the white man’s place. They 
covered the entire distance afoot. Finding the man 
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at home in the yard, they stalked silently to him, and 
without salutation the leader spoke: 

“TInjun come. Injun no lie.” 

Then apparently deaf to the response the little party 
stalked away on the homeward trip. 

Affairs of honour in the long-ago time were often 
settled face to face and foot to foot. One such affair 
was connected with the romantic mating of my foster 
parents, Zepkhoeete and Tsilta. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MARRIAGE OF ZEPKHOEETE AND TSILTA* 


HE trees had leafed sixteen times since Tsilta 
first opened her eyes in her mother’s tepee. In 
her full rounded form was the sprightliness of a young 
antelope that dances in the sunshine when the grass is 
green and tender. In her face was the freshness of a 
morning when the prairie flowers bloom and breathe 
their sweetest perfume. Her eyes were those of the 
fawn, her hair the veil of midnight. When she opened 
her full red lips and spoke, there was music of the rill 
which laughs its way among the flowers on the hillside. 
Red Scar was gaunt and wrinkled and ugly, and 
had two wives. He was a warrior unafraid, and in 
other days was good to look upon until his face became 
a target in a fight with soldiers, when a bullet struck 
the end of his nose, plowed a furrow across his cheek, 
and left a trail easy to read. Under the stress of 
excitement the scar would turn a deep crimson colour, 
hence his name. 
Red Scar’s visits to the lodge of Tsilta’s father were 
frequent and prolonged and he always lost in the 


* This account of the mating of my foster-parents is in- 
troduced by permission of Pearson’s Magazine, where 
the story first appeared in the August issue, 1905. 
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gambling, for he saw nothing but Tsilta) He made 
many raids on the herds of the Cheyennes and there- 
fore was rich. 

One day the maiden saw him of the red scar point 
her father to a herd of fifty ponies. Her father 
wagged his forefingers across each other, and her heart 
sank. She knew she was given to ugly Red Scar in 
exchange for the ponies. | 

Zepkhoeete was young and handsome and brave. 
Tsilta had danced many times with him. The hug of 
his arms was strength and his touch made glad her 
heart. In him was enough. 

When Tsilta passed his lodge, with hair veiling her 
face, Zepkhoeete understood she was no longer his 
for the winning. But the young warrior told her in 
strong words what he would do. That very night 
there would be two swift horses under the big tree at 
the crossing of the river. And then away—and away! 

With lightness of step and brightness of eye, Tsilta 
returned to her father’s lodge. 

When she looked into the face of Red Scar she 
shrank back as from an old lean coyote and would 
have fled. But he caught her by the wrist and in a 
voice like a bear’s growl, said: 

“My wife.” 

She turned an appealing face to her father, but he 
nodded and said simply: 

“His wife.” 

Obediently she followed Red Scar to his new tepee, 
passing his old, weather-stained lodge before the door 
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of which sat his two hag-like wives. They turned their 
faces from the passers. 

Inside the new lodge he had erected for her Tsilta 
crouched down at the farthest side, like a wounded 
deer shrinking from the hateful fanged wolf. 

At night Red Scar made a peyote feast for his 
friends. He ate so many of the spirit buttons that he 
slept a long time, and his lodge was empty for the 
whole night. 

Fle awoke to find Tsilta sitting meekly by the fire. 

Zepkhoeete had not been seen in the camp since the 
going down of the sun. 

When Red Scar sat down to gamble, one of the 
men looked at him slyly and said, 

“Red Scar has a wife.” 

The bullet’s trail became a flame, but the wrinkled 
lips made no reply. 

A company of young bullies Rae by. One of them 
in a voice filled with ridicule, cried, 

“Red Scar has a wife.” 

In answer there was a glittering of the eyes, a flare 
of the scar, and that was all. 

After dark, when all was still in the camp, there 
came the call of a whippoorwill in the brush. 

Red Scar saw his new wife raise her head with a 
quick start. 

Again and again there was the call. 

The tall, gaunt man rose, seized a rawhide lariat, 
clutched her arms and bound them behind her back. 

“Red Scar has a wife,’’ he snarled in her ear, his 
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face like the western stormcloud when the sun is 
setting. 

When he had bound her feet together, he made the 
lariat fast to a lodge-pole overhead. Then, buckling 
his knife to his side, he lay down to sleep. 

The night walked on. There was silence save for a 
sound like the breeze in the bushes near where Tsilta 
lay against the wall. Outside there came again and 
again the call of the whippoorwill, plaintively insistent. 

Roused by a slight noise at the doorway of the 
lodge, Red Scar crept like a shadow across the floor. 
A moment he listened, then hurled back the flap and 
leaped outside. 

There was the sound of scuffling feet, a blow, a low 
gurgling, then quiet. 

The jealous husband returned to the fireside, threw 
on a handful of bark and sat down. 

The wife lay with her face to the wall. As the light 
grew stronger she saw a tiny stream of red creeping 
under the edge of the lodge, and slowly making its 
way toward her face. A foot from her eyes it formed 
a little pool. 

The sun had walked up above the treetops when 
the husband and wife stepped outside the tepee, she 
following, as do all obedient wives. The blanket about 
the man’s tall form hid his marred visage and reached 
to his moccasined feet. The face of his wife was veiled 
by her long black hair. 

The whole camp was astir, for a big thing was to 
be done that day. 
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Red Scar strode on up the rise with long, purposeful 
steps. Behind, in a straggling procession, came men, 
women and children. On the summit of the hill the 
man halted and faced the slight girlish figure. About 
them gathered the expectant people in a circle. 

Red Scar let fall his blanket. A knife glittered in 
his hand. He took one step toward the shrinking 
girl, The women shot glances of approval at one 
another, then drew their blankets more tightly around 
their faces. The man stood straight as the arrow in 
its quiver, his great chest drinking in big gulps of 
the morning air, the scar on his face a prairie fire 
on a distant slope when the ground is wet with rain. 
Tsilta stood as does the bruised flower wilting under 
the fierce glance of the summer sun. 

P isiltal? 

The voice of Red Scar was harsh, guttural, vulture- 
like. It grated upon the perfumed breeze of the 
morning. 

“Tsilta, is it forgotten—the law of the Kiowas? 
The wife whose feet walk in the crooked trail, what 
she shall suffer? One of two things shall she suffer. 
She shall die by the hand of her husband. He may 
cut her nose from her face. Choose!” 

The girl stood like an image of stone. The man 
seized her dishevelled hair and raised it from her 
face. Her soft eyes looked unflinchingly into his own. 
From the proud lips there came no sound. The knife 
glinted close to her face. 

“No, not that! Let Tsilta die!” 
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The quavering, plaintive voice had in it the shudder 
of autumn winds when the leaves are falling. She 
could not, she would not live to bear always the badge 
of dishonoured wifehood, undeserved as it was. The 
gibes and sneers of the women would be worse than 
death. 

Red Scar thrust his knife into its scabbard and drew 
his bow from its panther-skin cover. Placing one end 
upon the ground, his knee in the middle, by a dexterous 
movement he slipped the noose of the string into the 
notch; then, with well-accustomed hand, fixed a barbed 
arrow to the string. 

The sun was flooding hill and valley with rare radi- 
ance; but darkness was upon the faces of the women 
who looked upon the maiden. A flock of crows 
wheeled down among the trees near the river, and - 
their cawing was the funeral chant of Tsilta. The 
mockingbird’s song from the thicket was the taunting 
voice of dying hopes. A butterfly, like a piece of a 
rainbow that had slid off the edge of a cloud, floated 
gently between the fierce-faced, relentless man and the 
defenceless girl. 

Red Scar thrust his left foot forward, the muscles 
of his right arm swelling into ridges as he drew the 
arrow to the head. 

Came a clatter of hoofs and the flash of a horseman. 

Red Scar was hurled backward to the earth. 

There was a shout of triumph from the rider as 
'Tsilta was swept from the ground by his circling arm 
—and they were gone. 
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“Zepkhoeete!” shouted a hundred voices as the dar- 
ing horseman whirled away. On and on, across 
flower-decked prairie and grassgrown rise and through 
wooded streams they sped. 

On a high hill the young warrior halted and faced 
the back trail. In the distance were two oncoming 
horsemen. He dropped his precious burden to her 
feet. 

“Tsilta will wait here,” he said, the battlelight gleam- 
ing in his handsome face as he strung up his bow. 

In the lead of the rapidly approaching horsemen 
rode a tall gaunt figure with a blood-coloured scar on 
his face. 

Straight toward him rode Zepkhoeete. 

As they met the young warrior’s horse swerved to 
the right. As they passed there was the twang of a 
bowstring. 

Red Scar’s horse reared and plunged headlong to 

the trail-edge where he lay with an arrow sticking in 
his side. 
_ Zepkhoeete rode back to the waiting one. Placing 
one foot upon his she sprang lightly up behind him, 
and again they sped onward, the remaining pursuer 
nearer than before. 

In a brushlined ravine Zepkhoeete whirled out of 
the trail and waited. 

Through the bushes the fast-riding warrior came. 
As he drew abreast, there was the well-timed music 
of a bowstring. From the horse’s side came a spurt 
of blood and he floundered among the bushes. 
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With a merry whoop that echoed among the can- 
yons, the young warrior with the maiden at his back 
rushed on. 

Night came, and they were alone in a wooded dell 
where a bubbling spring refreshed them. The tired 
horse cropped the tender grass. The stars kept watch. 

“One sleep, and then Zepkhoeete will go back and 
fight,” he whispered, as they sat with his one robe 
around both their bodies. 

“But Red Scar is strong—cunning He has 
had much fighting If—if—he should kill Zepk- 
hoeete 

The young brave laughed scornfully at her fears. 

“Zepkhoeete is a man. How won he his name! 
What did he when the scarfaced one would have 
driven his arrow through the body of Tsilta? Back 
must Zepkhoeete go. To all the men must he prove 
his right to call Tsilta wife.” 

The day was yet young when a man and woman on 
a single horse halted before the lodge of Setayte, chief 
of the Kiowas. 

“By the law of the Kiowas, Zepkhoeete asks fair- 
ness in fight with Red Scar,” said the man. 

“It shall not be broken—the law of the Kiowas,” 
answered the great chief. 

There was the beating of the council drum. The 
warriors quickly assembled. The aged Medicine Man 
rose and made known the law of the Kiowas touching 
the case of Red Scar and Zepkhoeete: 

Should a warrior steal another’s wife and remain 
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away one sleep—a White Night sleep—and then re- 
turn, he would not have lost his warrior’s place nor 
right—the right of a fight to the death with the 
offended husband. But—should he not return, or 
should he kill one who pursued him, or should he be 
caught, he should be looked upon as an outlaw and 
therefore worthy of death, which he must suffer as 
a criminal, 

“Zepkhoeete stands ready to meet in mortal combat 
the aggrieved Red Scar,” the speaker went on. “Red 
Scar must fight if he would stay a member of the 
tribe. To stay without a fight Red Scar must cease 
to be a warrior. He must fight to the death Zepk- 
hoeete.”’ 

“Now,” commanded Setayte, when the Medicine 
Man had finished, “let the warriors meet in fight.” 

A prolonged “ho-oo-o-oo-oh!” from every throat 
announced the universal approval. 

It was Red Scar’s right to choose the weapons. He 
well knew the skill that had given the younger man 
the name Big Bow, so he chose the knife. 

That fight lingers yet in the memory of the Kiowas, 
and the prowess of one of the combatants is still 
sung by the campfires and at the feasts. 

The men faced each other, stripped to the skin save 
for a bit of buckskin about their loins. 

Red Scar seemed to have the advantage in brawn 
and weight. His muscles gathered in hard bunches 
and stood out in ridges with every movement of his 
seasoned body. 
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Zepkhoeete was the superior in strength and agility. 
He stood still as a sapling. 

The people gathered in a big circle about them. 

Tsilta was seated upon a robe beside the aged 
Medicine Man. Her alert eyes, quick-heaving bosom 
and expectant attitude told the tale of her deep concern. 

The scar flamed out the deadly hatred in his heart 
as its owner fastened his piercing eyes upon the face 
of his youthful antagonist, who stood in easy attitude 
waiting for the word. 

A knife was handed to each one. 

Red Scar took his with a savage grab, and the fight 
was on. 

Zepkhoeete went with a rush, but halted just out of 
reach of the other’s knife, as it swept in a circle towards 
him. 

Again the young warrior approached, this time care- 
fully, inch by inch, body crouching, every nerve and 
sense alert. Almost within reach of his tall foe he 
halted and gave a backward spring—none too soon. 
The other stood in his tracks. 

Zepkhoeete must go to him. He did go, this time 
erect, feinting, sidestepping and dancing away, elusive 
asashadow. The gleaming knife of Red Scar played 
in circles and thrusts above and around face and body 
but it never touched the agile youth, who twisted, 
ducked and glided in and out, now leaping high into 
the air, now backward and again forward, almost 
within the embrace of his enemy, always his taunting 
face not far from the glistening weapon. 
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Red Scar, with great self-restraint, waited for the 
favourable opportunity for one good thrust. Not for 
a moment did he take his gleaming gaze from the face 
of the youth. | 

“A stiff-legged buffalo is Red Scar,” laughed the 
young warrior tauntingly, as he straightened up out 
of reach. “He stands in the place his blood shall 
make red.” 

There was no reply. 

“He fights not well in the daytime. He stuck a 
knife into his best friend’s back. He crept out into 
the darkness to do it. He is a coyote.” 

Still no reply from the grim warrior. 

The supple youth lurched back just in time to avoid 
a vicious stab as Red Scar took one quick advancing 
step. 

Then Zepkhoeete thrust out his face while a sneer- 
ing smile played over it, and hurled the deadliest insult 
known to a Kiowa warrior: 

“Red Scar is a woman, he 

He did not finish the sentence. 

He of the marred visage bounded forward. There 
was a swish of his knife which the other narrowly 
escaped. But before he could recover, the fingers of 
Zepkhoeete closed upon his throat, the leg of Zepkho- 
eete met his in a grapevine twist, and with a thud on 
the ground Red Scar lay upon his back with eyes 
starting from their sockets as he gasped for breath. 

The knife of Zepkhoeete was poised for the home 
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thrust. It hung for a moment as an eagle hangs 
before it swoops upon its prey. 

“If Red Scar say he is a woman, Red Scar may live,” 
hissed the voice of the victor. 

Came no reply from the fallen man. 

“Let Red Scar say he has the heart of a woman, 
Red Scar shall live,” repeated the triumphant youth 
as he planted his foot upon the heaving breast of the 
vanquished warrior. 

The reply came guttural and firm: 

“Red Scar is a man. He can die.” 

Zepkhoeete lifted away his foot. Admiration 
mingled with his smile of triumph. He threw away 
his knife and beckoned to Tsilta, who went directly 
to him. He took her by the hand and drew her to 
the centre of the circle. Then he turned defiantly to 
the assembled warriors. 

“Men of the Kiowas,” he said, “this woman has not 
violated her wifehood. She is true. For three win- 
ters I have planned she should kindle the fire in my 
lodge. Red Scar had ponies. He gave them to her 
father. Her father gave her to Red Scar. I have 
kept the law of the Kiowas. I have spoken no word 
to her to shame a Kiowa warrior. I love her. Dare 
any one of you say she shall not be my wife? Let him 
who dares, step out. I meet him here and now with 
the knife.” 

He paused for the answer. A shout of applause 
burst from the men. He strode toward his lodge. 

Tsilta with light step followed, her black hair float- 
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ing like a soft cloud behind her. At the door she 
turned in time to see Red Scar leap upon a horse and 
dash madly across the prairie. 

Red Scar never returned. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ORDERS OF WARRIORS—A WARRIOR’S JOKE 


HE tribe was divided into bands with a chief for 
each band. These prairie people had not yet 
developed the clan system. A man rose to the position 
of chieftain by force of personality, by prowess in war 
and by wisdom in council, and he stayed in power until 
death unless he proved himself unworthy. Then he was 
deposed and another put in his place, by common con- 
sent. 

In the faraway time the Kiowas did not have a 
head chief. The leaders of the several bands were 
guided in their important affairs by the medicine men, 
who believed that in dreams and visions they received 
revelations from above. And since these men spent 
their lives in fasting and praying, we felt them to be 
especially fitted to listen to the Voices of The Above- 
Ones. 

There were five orders of warriors. Into some one 
of these the boy—the “rabbit’’—was initiated when he 
reached the proper age. He then chose another newly 
promoted “rabbit” for a life-and-death friend. Each 
took a vow to stand by the other even unto death. If 
one was killed in battle it was the sworn comrade’s 
duty to avenge his death. 
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The fifth order—the KKho-ee-tsay-ko—dog soldiers 
—was composed of members of the other four. These 
men had distinguished themselves in battle and were 
known to be men of exceptional worth. Their badge 
of distinction was a belt of skin painted red. To 
them were assigned the most dangerous duties. Also 
they had oversight of the tribe when it was on the 
move—a sort of police escort. 

When the various bands were together in camp, 
which was always pitched in a circle, the tepees of 
the Kho-ee-tsay-ko were on the eastern edge—the place 
of honour. 

In the old days when a party went upon the warpath, 
they rode one sleep from camp. On the morning of 
the second day the chief of the band asked of each 
man: “Is your wife soon to become a mother 2” If an- 
swered in the affirmative, the man was sent back home. 

The return of a war party was an occasion of deepest 
grief or of wildest joy. If it had met with defeat 
and had suffered loss of warriors, there was a slow 
approach to camp amid the wails of the women. If it 
had met with success, a warrior was sent on ahead 
with the news. Shortly followed the victors. Near 
home they lashed their horses into a run and dashed 
into camp to the delight of the whole village. Then 
followed scalp dances, feasts and a time of general 
merriment. 

One summer two of the chiefs with their followers 
went upon the warpath against the Utes. One of 
them shot a Ute chieftain near his tepee, scalped him 
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and returned to camp. The other Kiowa happened 
along soon after, gave his warwhoop and charged 
toward the Ute’s tepee. At the approach of the enemy 
the dying chieftain’s warriors propped his body up 
against the lodge and placed his warbonnet upon his 
head and his bow and arrows in his hands so he might 
die like a man. Then they fled. 

The Kiowa sent an arrow through the body of the 
supposedly defiant Ute, then jumped from his horse 
and jerked the warbonnet from the enemy’s head to 
scalp him. The scalp was gone! The Kiowa was cer- 
tain he had killed the chief, and the missing scalp 
brought terror to his heart. He leaped to the saddle, 
called to his warriors and they lashed their horses 
madly homeward. The party arrived at the camp 
while the other chief was celebrating his victory by 
dancing around the scalp he had taken. 

The frightened chief, whose heart still trembled with 
fear, dismounted and told of his adventure. With the 
warbonnet in his hand as evidence, he explained, in 
terror-stricken tones, 

“I took this from the head of the Ute. The scalp 
was gone. Where did it go?” 

Amid shouts of laughter from the victorious chief 
and his merry-makers, he soon learned the truth. He 
didn’t appreciate the joke. Downcast and ashamed, 
he remounted his horse and headed alone for the Ute 
country. When he returned the scalp of a Ute was 
dangling from his belt. So he regained prestige in 
the eyes of his warriors. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
WHAT PRAYER MEANT TO US 


RAYER was important in the life of every 
Indian. Every act of his life was an act 
of prayer. 

Song was orie of the most habitual methods of 
appeal. An Indian never sang for the purpose of 
entertaining an audience. He sang to give voice to 
his feelings and to convey his hopes and desires to 
that invisible power permeating all things. He chose 
the unseen voice as the best means of communication 
with the unseen Mystery. Whether in a religious cere- 
mony or while gambling, before starting on the war- 
path or while dying, he supplicated the Invisible in 
song. His death-song was a call to the Mysterious 
One for strength to meet the unknown, unflinching 
and unafraid. It was also an appeal to The Above- 
Ones to witness his dying like a man. 

Often when the men were on the war-path, the 
women gathered about the tepee of the chief, fixed 
their minds on the absent ones, and sang heart-cheer. 
They believed this would fill the warriors with renewed 
strength and courage. 

Some of these songs were individual, and no one 
ever thought of using one of them unless it was given 
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him by the owner. The gift of a song to a visitor 
from another tribe was not an infrequent occurrence. 

To us God was everywhere. The life in a tree, the 
beauty in a flower, the curative properties in an herb, 
the gorgeous-hued cloud, each was the Great Mys- 
terious One. We worshipped Life. 

There was a messenger of the storm, of calamity, of 
prosperity. Every mountain and valley and plain had 
its guardian spirit. And frequently, moved by a sense 
of gratitude, a warrior would leave beside a spring . 
or upon some spot where he had been successful in 
war or the chase, a votive offering. 

Often have I known my father to rise before the 
sun walked up and go down to the stream to worship. 
He would dip up a handful of water and present it 
to Him, face turned to the east until the sun looked 
over the shoulder of the hill. After a prayer of 
gratitude to the Spirit of Light, he would return to 
the tepee and Mother would go alone to worship. 

As we children grew up under the example of our 
parents, our minds and hearts were open to the Four 
Winds. When we drank from a clear bubbling spring, 
we could not help thinking of its mother and of the 
Spirit which watched over it. 

When I was thirteen or fourteen years of age and 
I knew that it was about time for me to stop thinking 
of myself as a child, there came into my heart a 
yearning for something—I knew not what. So I went 
away into a place of silence where only the sighing 
of the breeze and the songs of the birds could be 
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heard. There my soul answered to the mysterious 
calling of God as the flower sleeping in the earth 
answers to the voice of the sun in the springtime. 

I became so exalted in spirit that I lost all sense 
of place and time, and in my ecstasy fell into a kind 
of dream. 

I saw in my vision a rattlesnake. The snake glided 
near and coiled as though to strike its fangs into me. 
Then it turned from me, still coiled, and struck at 
some object invisible to me. 

I heard a voice. 

“The rattlesnake is your friend,” it said. “He will 
be your defender.” 

Afterwards I had a medicine man put the figure of 
the rattlesnake on my left breast with unfading dye. 
I did not tell him why I wished it. He seemed to 
know. While engaged in the work he remarked that 
the rattlesnake is the fairest enemy in the world; that 
before it strikes it always gives warning with its 
rattles ; that henceforth I must be like it. 

So the rattlesnake became my “medicine.” Later I 
acquired an additional medicine—a bear’s tooth. 

When I awoke from my trance I found myself 
physically weak. I returned to camp and learned 
to my surprise that I had been gone three days and 
nights. 

One of the older men who must have been through 
a like experience, quietly said that I had come to 
myself. 

The place of my spiritual ecstasy became my sanc- 
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tuary. Often I stole away to it to pour out my soul 
in gratitude to the Mysterious One for His goodness. 

This experience, or something like it, was that of 
every Indian youth, I believe. We never talked much 
of such occurrences. They seemed too holy. But 
what any man did say of them was listened to with 
deep respect. 

We never mentioned the name of God except with 
reverence. Indeed there were no words in which 
blasphemy could be expressed; and this is true of 
every Indian language of which I have any knowledge. 
“The fire burn you; the water drown you; the cold 
freeze you,” were our curse words. Before the In- 
dian could blaspheme he had to learn the white man’s 
tongue. 

He had to learn of the white man, too, of a devil 
and a hell. In the old Kiowa belief there was no 
devil and no hell. The white man brought the Indian 
the devil and has given him hell—I might add ever 
since—to-day the aborigine’s religious belief is greatly 
modified by contact with the white race. 

We believed in evil spirits, but we also believed 
they could be propitiated. We did not locate them 
in a single place of origin, nor give power to a chief 
bad spirit. Indeed, heaven and hell were together on 
The Other Side of Darkness. Thither, with the right- 
eous and respected went the coward and the liar— 
these latter to become eventually brave and truthful. 

The Kiowas had their unwritten scriptures which 
gripped their minds and hearts and influenced their 
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lives more strongly, I believe, than do the sacred 
writings of any other people. Because of a lack of 
knowledge of this in detail, many earnest folk who 
have sought to enlighten them, have made most woful 
_mistakes. It is folly to attempt to change a people’s 
ideas suddenly, and the Indian’s religion is strongly 
interwoven with every fibre of his being. 
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OUR IDEAS OF CREATION AND OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR 
TRIBE 


UR belief concerning the creation of the world 
and all things therein, was this: 

The He-Who-Makes wished it and the earth and 
the sun and the moon and the stars came. Then he 
caused our father the Sun to send his warmth into 
the heart of our mother the Earth, and she gave forth 
all living things, vegetable and animal. 

And this was the origin of the Kiowa tribe: 

The Great Mysterious One sent down a special 
messenger to Earth. He tapped upon a hollow log, 
calling to the inside: 

“Teh’pdha!” * (“Come out!’’) 

People immediately began to emerge. They kept 
on coming out and coming out until there were many 
of them. Came to the opening a pregnant woman. 
She could not get through, so no more people could 
get out. ‘This is the reason the tribe is no larger. 

The Messenger stayed among the creatures who 

* This was the name of the tribe until the death of the great 
chief Teh’pdha. Since he had never given his name to any one, 
according to custom, it could never be mentioned again. So 


the tribe was called Kiagu-dal-taga—People—Who-Came-Out— 
becoming Kiowa in the white man’s tongue. 
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had answered his call, and taught them how to kill 
animals and how to prepare their flesh for food and 
their skin for clothing. When he had showed them 
all the vegetables that were good to eat, he disap- 
peared. 

One day a girl was playing in the woods. Looking 
up into a tree she spied a porcupine. She determined 
to catch it. When she began to climb the tree it be- 
gan to shoot upwards. It grew so rapidly that it soon 
reached the sky. Punching a hole through it, it went 
on growing until it carried the girl into the upper 
world. 

There the porcupine revealed himself in his true 
character as the Sun Boy—the son of the Sun.* He 
married the girl and in due time a man-child was 
born to them. 

Came a day when the three were out on the prairie. 
The Sun Boy discovered a prairie turnip, the top of 
which had been bitten off by a buffalo. He said to 
his wife, 

“You must never touch a prairie turnip if the top 
of it has been bitten off.” 

He wouldn’t give the reason for this command. 
The woman wanted to know, so one day when her 
husband’s back was turned, she pulled the turnip up 
by the roots. 

It left a big whole in the ground through which she 
could look clear down to this world. 

* The Sun itself we commonly called Grandfather, a name 
also applied to the Great Mysterious One. 
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She had been so happy in the upper world with 
her husband she had forgotten ever having been else- 
where. But now she became heartsick for her old 
home. 

She waited until her husband was not looking. 
Then to a bush near the hole she tied a rope, and 
with her boy in her arms let them down upon it 
towards this world. 

She had almost reached it when her husband dis- 
covered the escape. Picking up a stone he threw it 
through the hole, struck the woman’s head and killed 
her. 

Her boy dropped to this world unharmed. 

The Old-Woman-Underground took care of him 
until he grew to manhood. 

One day while he was playing a game with other 
young men, a sharp, flat stone thrown into the air 
fell on his head and’split him in two. That made 
twins out of him. 

Shortly afterward one of the pair walked under a 
lake. As he was disappearing, he said to the people; 

“Some time I will return. I will stand upon a 
high hill. I will stamp my foot and cause the earth 
to tremble. I will cry with a loud voice and all of the 
dead Kiagus will come back and with their weapons 
drive their enemies from the land. And the Kiagus 
shall again occupy the world in peace.” 

The other twin changed himself into the Great 
Medicine of the tribe, to whom he gave himself as a 
pledge of their future existence. 
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“But should you ever lose me,” he warned, “the 
tribe shall cease to be.” 

Thenceforth this mystery—the Great Medicine— 
which was about eighteen inches in length, was kept 
in a buckskin bag in possession of the medicine men. 
In the front of battle it was always carried by a war- 
rior, shotpouch fashion, to insure victory. 

Once a warrior did not carry it in the right manner 
into a fight. In consequence the triumph went to the 
enemy who carried the Great Medicine away. 

Then the Kiowas became disheartened. The horses 
died and the dogs would no longer bark in the night- 
time. 

The warriors looked toward the earth and cried, 


“Eeah, eeah! The time has come when the tribe 
shall cease to be.” 


Came Strong Medicine, a young warrior, who had 
been praying in solitude. He said to the people: 
“While I fasted and prayed The Great One spoke 
to me. He said: ‘I will tell you a way whereby the 
Sacred Thing can be recovered and the tribe saved 
from destruction. Over the hill toward the sun-ris- 
ing are men with hair on their faces. They have 
horses which whoop loudly. Capture those whooping 
horses, make shields out of their hides and war clubs 
out of their legs. Let the warriors arm themselves 
with them. Let them go toward the direction from 
which the shadows come when the sun walks down. 
There will they find the enemy who have the Sacred 
Medicine. Let the warriors charge unafraid upon 
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them and they shall recover it.’ These are the words 
which were spoken to me.” 

The warriors considered this. Then they said, 

“Let Strong Medicine lead and we will follow.” 

Strong Medicine led and did the things directed. 

‘When he and his band arrived at the village of the 
enemy, they gave a mighty warwhoop and charged 
upon them, wielding their war clubs. 

When the sun hid itself and the stars looked down 
and the prairie wolves came out and sang their night- 
song, all stiff and stark and bloody lay the mighty men 
of the Land of Shadows. 
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OUR IDEAS OF THE CONTINENT AND CIVILISATION 


HE Kiowas had a pretty accurate idea of the 
size of North America. This knowledge was 
obtained partly from members of other tribes and 
from white men. However, our people had travelled 
extensively when the country was mapped ony by 
the trails of unshod feet. 

I have heard the old men tell of a time when the 
tribe lived in the far north. This is not tradition alone. 
It is also history recorded many generations ago on 
skins and carried down by the hands of those fitted 
for such work. From time to time these records 
were transferred to fresh skins. 

I remember an old man spreading upon the ground 
a large skin covered with lines and queer-looking fig- 
ures. Pointing to certain spots upon it he talked 
about the places where the tribe had camped and of 
the happenings therein many, many moons ago. 

Judging from these maps of their journeyings, 
their first habitat must have been between Hudson 
Bay and the Rocky Mountains. Indeed I have heard 
them tell that their forefathers left the land that was 
covered with snow nearly all of the time, and came 
to a land where no snow ever fell, where it was al- 
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ways warm and where the Indians lived in houses 
which were very much like those of the white men. 
Forced out of this country they had made their way 
back to the cold north, and had been driven south 
again. 

It is quite certain that they reached the Gulf of 
Mexico, for I recall their having taken a captive—a 
blond-haired white man—on the “edge of a big 
water which the eye could not go across,” and by the 
location on the skins the “big water’? must have been 
the Gulf. I have also heard them talk about the “big 
water where the sun walks down’’—the Pacific Ocean. 

But they had little knowledge of the white man’s 
way or of his complex civilisation. 

They had no adequate idea of the value of money 
and didn’t even know what paper money was. In my 
childhood’s time a number of our most restless young 
men raided a store and among the plunder they 
brought home were some pieces of paper queerly col- 
oured and cut into uniform shape. Ignorant of its 
value they used it for “smoke paper.” I now know 
that it was paper money. A bale of such money 
wouldn’t have appealed to them as a substitute for a 
twenty-five-cent silver piece—a fact of which the white 
man was never slow to take advantage. 

Some of the chiefs had visited the national capital 
and other cities, but nearly everything they saw they 
found very confusing. 

As I now recollect their talk concerning these visits, 
they must have been in churches and in other places 
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where large numbers of people congregated. But 
connected with these places were many things which 
they did not understand and for which they could see 
no use. 

Altogether there were so many useless things every- 
where, even in the houses where the white people slept 
and ate, that a strong contempt for the dominant race 
was begotten in their minds. 

The things the white men ate—white man’s food— 
made the Indians sick in their “middles,” they said; 
the way they ate them; the soft beds they slept in; the 
things they did and did not do; the way the women, 
especially, dressed—all left a very unfavourable im- 
pression upon the red men of the plains. 

Neither could these sons of the free life understand 
why there were white men compelled to work from 
morning to night, or all night long, for those who did 
nothing but ride around wearing fine clothes. 

The savage Indian placed no value upon his prop- 
erty or his services but gladly helped his fellows in 
need without thought of material reward. He was 
naturally courteous. Many years ago when the men 
of the camp were in council, a warrior belonging to a 
tribe but recently at war with the Kiowas, suddenly 
appeared in the tepee. He stood silently erect until 
invited to speak. The men were even then laying 
plans for a campaign against his tribe. When the 
visitor told of a strange sickness of which many of 
his people had died, of the poverty and starvation 
from which they were suffering, he was given food 
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and allowed to depart in peace. Afterward the two 
tribes became friends. 

Once a stranger from some other tribe came into 
our tepee. His moccasins were worn out, and Father 
gave him the only pair he had. And when Mother 
learned that his wife and children were sitting on the 
ground outside, hungry and almost naked, she brought 
them all in and provided for their necessities. 

The Indian is a natural socialist. Before his faith 
was modified by contact with the white intruder, he 
believed that The-One-Who-Makes created the earth 
and all things for all of the people. Private owner- 
ship of any part of the earth was entirely foreign to 
his mind. Although any one might occupy a place 
as long as he wished, no one could sell any of it any 
more than he could sell the air. He believed there 
should be no rich and no poor. As long as he had 
anything anybody was welcome to share it. 

Trained by the inheritance of centuries to feel him- 
self equal with his brother-man in the ownership of 
the mountains, prairies and forests he roamed and 
hunted, the streams he rode and fished, is it strange 
that he has little understood the white man’s greed? 
Strange that he has resented the white man’s en- 
croachment on his primitive rights? Strange that 
that resentment should have smouldered and burst 
into the flame of warfare? 
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THE INJUSTICE OF HISTORY—THE MASSACRE OF THE 
WASHITA 


HE records of the white man’s history make 
small account, if any, of the injustice meted 
the red man. Its “talking leaves” are nearly always 
those of the forked tongue. Many and many an In- 
dian battle has been misrepresented in the narration 
of the details and in the account of the cause. I per- 
sonally know this statement to be fact. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the events that led up to the so-called 
“Dattle’ of the Washita: 

In the autumn of 1868 a band of soldiers in Kansas 
raided a peaceful village of Cheyennes. The women 
were forced to endure the most fiendish treatment 
before they—like the children and the men—were 
horribly mangled. They were attacked and killed 
simply because they were Indians. This is the truth. 

When the news of the massacre reached the tribes 
camped at Fort Dodge and Fort Larned, they were so 
filled with rage and resentment they started immedi- 
ately on the warpath—quite as the white men would 
have done under like circumstances. 

It was just before the time of the big buffalo hunt, 
when General Philip Sheridan, Commanding Officer 
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of the Department of the Southwest, sent a Caddo In- 
dian—Caddo George—with a message to the Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches. 

The message said that it was the wish of the Great 
Father at Washington that there should be no more 
war, and that if they would come in and camp on the 
Washita River, there would be peace. 

At this the people were glad. They had been 
chased across the plains for several successive sum- 
mers by the soldiers, and at the prospect of living in 
peace, undisturbed even for a season, there was 
general rejoicing among the tribes. 

So, after a successful hunt, they went into camp 
on the Washita. Everything was made snug and 
comfortable before the approach of cold weather, and 
without fear of disturbance from the soldiers—for 
had not the messenger brought the word direct from 
General Sheridan? 

There was nothing to do but to enjoy. The young 
men gave themselves up to singing and dancing at 
night and to dreaming in the daytime; the old men to 
telling stories of the days before the intruding white 
man came, and to playing their games in the fireglow; 
while the merry laughter of children at play and the 
voices of happy women at work, all spoke of peace 
and good will. Even the savage dogs became amiable 
from much feeding, and the boniest ponies grew fat 
from plenty of grass. 

In every tepee were fire and meat and merry hearts. 

Came a north wind. It made the water of the 
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river hard. It shook snow from its wings. But the 
fires burned the brighter, the robes were drawn the 
closer, and the laughter was all the cheerier. 

My foster-mother, whose mother was a Cheyenne, 
had taken us children on a visit to the Cheyenne camp 
but a short distance up the river. There was a feast 
in Grandmother’s tepee while the wind howled and 
the snow swirled and drifted and the sparks flew up- 
ward. 

It was far into the night when the camp grew quiet 
and the fires grew dim and I snuggled down under the 
soft robes close to Mother. I fell asleep thinking of 
the fun I would have with the boys on the morrow, 
when the sun should reach the place of short shadow. 

Crack! Crack! Crash! Crash! came shots and 
volleys mingled with strange shouts. The warriors 
in our tepee sprang up, with ready guns in hand. 
Their practised ears told ae at once the dread mean- 
ing of it all. 

Hastily buckling on their belts, they gave their war 
cries and plunged out into the snow to meet the in- 
vading enemy. For a little while the women remained 
with us children in the tepee. But guns and voices 
grew louder, came nearer, and the shouts of soldiers 
and the screams of women and children mingled with 
the flash and crash of guns, the clatter of horses, the 
twang of bowstrings and the defiant whoops of the 
surprised but stout-hearted warriors. The camp was 
in the death grapple. The soldiers fought for glory; 
the Indians for home and loved ones. 
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Bullets whizzed through the tepee and Mother 
pushed us children out of it ahead of her so that none 
should be left behind. 

In the snow, which was waist deep to me, I became 
separated from her and the others in the confusion, 
and I lost my robe. A soldier on horseback came 
dashing toward me, and I dived under a pile of brush. 
His gun blazed as he passed me. The noise was car- 
ried on farther down the river but I lay still, shivering 
from the cold—TI was naked but for a small piece of 
blanket about my loins. 

Calling to the women and children came an old war- 
rior with his arm dangling at his side. I crawled out 
to him. , 

“Come on, boy,” he said, ‘“‘we’ll go yonder with the 
women and children and die with them.” 

He took me to Mother and the other children. He 
had gathered a number of them into a little clump of 
trees. I huddled down between Mother’s knees and 
she wrapped the bottom of her robe about me. I 
was just beginning to feel warm, when little See-Seh 
—Arrow-head, my foster-brother—fell limply against 
me. Mother took him in her arms. The blood was 
trickling from his breast. As he was dying she called 
to the other women, 

“The soldiers are going to kill us all. Let us go 
upon the long trail with a song.” 

They joined in the death chant while women and 
children were struck down all about us. 

The few survivors were finally driven off like a 
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herd of animals. A man on muleback drove us, and 
he swung and lashed out at us with a lariat all the 
way to the place where Custer sat upon his horse and 
waited. 

My own father, California Joe, was General Cus- 
ter’s chief of scouts in that fight, and I believe it was 
he who drove us. 

We huddled down again in the snow, and watched 
the smoke and fire coming from the tepees. The sol- 
diers were destroying them, together with the provi- 
sions and the winter robes. 

After a while there was the sound of many guns 
at some distance from us. We thought the soldiers 
were killing the warriors whom they had taken prison- 
ers; but they were only shooting the horses. They 
killed nearly a thousand. 

It must have been in the afternoon when the sol- 
diers started us down the river. I walked a while, but 
my feet were frozen and my whole body was so numb, 
that I fell down in a snowdrift. My older brother, 
T’saeepahgo (One Horse), took me upon his back 
and carried me. When Mother saw how cold I was, 
so cold that I could scarcely cling to his neck, she 
took the robe from her shoulders and wrapped it 
around me. Otherwise I might never have come 
through the suffering. 

In history—the white man’s history—the “Battle 
of the Washita” is called a great victory. But that is 
always the way. White men’s massacres of Indians 
are always victories; Indian victories over white men 
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always massacres. Indian strategy is treachery ; white 
men’s treachery, strategy. 

Eight years later General Custer led the Seventh 
Cavalry into the Sioux country to do to them what 
he did to our people. The outcome of that raid is 
alluded to as “The Custer Massacre.’”’ It was not a 
massacre. It was a battle and an Indian victory. 
Chief Gaul simply outgeneralled Custer, and in de- 
fending their families and their homes, the warriors 
did to the invading white men exactly what the invad- 
ing white men would have done to them. 

But if ever there was a massacre of human beings 
under heaven, it was in our camp on the Washita, 
on November 27, 1868, when one hundred and three 
men, women and children were killed, after being 
promised peace and safety. But one side of the In- 
dian’s story has been told, and that side the white 
man’s. So it is my belief that the foregoing true ac- 
count of the facts has never before been written. 

We had nothing to eat-on the day of the battle and 
at night we slept in the snow without fire. On and 
on the soldiers drove us through the snow while the 
children moaned and the women bit back their grief- 
cries for the sake of the men, who walked along, 
grim-faced and silent. 

My frozen feet were so sore and swollen, I could 
not stand. The older boys carried me until finally 
we reached Fort Cobb. Here we remained all winter 
closely guarded by soldiers. 

Spring came and my feet were well. One day as 
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I was playing in the warm sunshine, two white men 
came along and looked at me fiercely. One of them 
grabbed me by the arm. Wolf-like I snapped my teeth 
upon his hand, and bit and scratched with all of my 
might, until with an exclamation he gave me a slap 
and let me go. I ran into the brush and hid until 
darkness fell, then crept to Mother and told her what 
had happened. She cautioned me to keep away from 
the white men. They would either kill me or steal 
me, she said. 

Instead, they caught me one day, took me to an 
officer’s tent and brought Mother there. After a 
long talk between the Indians and the officers, I 
learned that I was to be taken away among the white 
people, for it was felt certain I was a captive. Finally 
they found Indians who told of the Kiowa raid and 
of the death of my own mother. From their descrip- 
tion of our cabin and its location, an old scout identi- 
fied me. Then I was told that, within a few days, I 
would be handed over to my own father—California 
Joe. 

I did not know my father. I did not want to go. I 
could not find my foster-father, Zepkhoeete. I seemed 
to belong nowhere, to nobody. I wanted to creep 
away like a wounded coyote, and die. 

When I again saw my foster-father, I was no longer 
a child; and never, since the day they took me from 
her, have I seen my good foster-mother who sacrificed 
so much for me. 

At the ranch to which they took me, I soon grew 
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heartsick for the camp. It was with great difficulty 
that they could make me understand them when they 
talked to me, and I could not make them understand 
me. 

I slept out by the corral. One night the call of the 
camp was too strong. I mounted a good horse and hit 
the trail leading northward. 

On the second day I fell in with a number of In- 
dians returning from a raid with several good horses 
and other booty. They were the most peculiar look- 
ing lot I had ever seen. They called themselves 
Estizeddelebe—Brave, Dangerous People. 

At first they did not seem inclined to allow me to 
stay with them, but one of the young warriors whose 
language I did not understand took my part. As I was 
not particular where I went, so long as I did not have 
to return to the white people, I accompanied my new 
friends to their camp. It was at the foot of some big 
mountains. 

A glad surprise awaited me there. I found the 
parents of Nacoomee and Nacoomee herself—the little 
playmate of my childhood days. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE BEGINNING OF A TRIBE 


HOSE with whom my lot was now cast were 
composed principally of men who had been un- 
desirable members of their own tribes. These, of 
course, had been put out. Others left of their own 
will. 

As I now recall it, there had been a council of 
many of the tribes. A few of the men quarrelled 
with their respective leaders, and left. | 

Zakatoh, the Kiowa chief of the Estizeddelebe, 
was one of these. He and several of his brother- 
warriors had refused to give themselves up when the 
Kiowas surrendered to the United States authorities. 
Afraid of being imprisoned or hanged for their raids 
upon white settlements in Texas, they had fled west- 
ward. | 

It was not long before they were joined by other 
stragglers, and Zakatoh, by force of his personality, 
had become their leader. 

There were a Comanche or two, several Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, at least one Osage and a Cherokee, 
and some from other half-civilised tribes, the larger 
number being Seminoles—a most peculiar combina- 
tion. They had some difficulty in understanding each 
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other clearly as they had not been together very long, 
Each man was compelled to use his own language at 
first, but always the sign language helped. 

The Seminole came to predominate. I learned it 
rapidly, for I made my home in the tepee of Zakatoh 
whose wife, Tosopahehle—Pretty Face—was a Semi- 
nole. She could not learn his language, but he found 
hers easy for him. So the tepee-talk was Seminole. 

In the new tribe there were, all told, about thirty 
men, women and children, when I first met them. 

There were more men than women. But it was 
not long before there were more women than men. 
For these freebooters of the plains went on frequent 
excursions, and when they returned their arms were 
not empty. 

They made a most picturesque appearance. Some 
of them wore the costume of the prairie tribes—the 
long-fringed buckskin shirt and leggings, and the moc- 
casins with rawhide soles and shape peculiar to these 
tribes. Others wore the short-fringed shirt and leg- 
gings, and the soft-soled moccasins of the forest 
dwellers. There were two Mexicans, with their orna- 
mented short jackets, slit bottomed trousers and high- 
heeled boots; and one white man in the dress of his 
civilised type. 

The Indians wore their hair in the style of their 
respective tribes. The men of the prairie braided 
theirs on each side of their heads, and around each 
braid rolled a piece of otter skin or red cloth. The 
Kiowas fixed the hair on the left side in this manner, 
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but cut the right side even with the lower part of the 
ear. Like the other prairie tribes they braided the 
scalp lock, and let it hang down the back. 

The Seminoles wore short hair, with the exception 
of the scalp lock which they braided as did the others, 
while the Osage cut off all of his except the scalp- 
lock and a roach running along the top of the head. 

The two Mexicans and the white man let their hair 
hang loosely about their shoulders. 

The band increased in numbers. Forced by the 
same causes which led Zakatoh and the original mem- 
bers to throw off their tribal allegiance, malcontents 
from various tribes kept coming in. 

The primary reason for their banding together was 
that of self-protection. The weaker of the plains 
people were always in danger of being robbed or slain 
by the stronger, so loyalty to each other was the first 
law of existence. 

When a straggler was met on the prairie by any of 
our tribe, or when any one appeared in our camp 
for food and showed a disposition to join us, the ques- 
tion was not what he had been nor whence he had 
come, but whether he was willing to become one of 
us for good or for ill. If any such showed a spirit 
to the contrary, his property was taken and he was 
left on the prairie to become food for the wolves. 

Our chief was very suspicious of any member of 
the band whom he deemed a rival for his position. 

The white man whom we called Kithlucks—Don’t- 
Know—from the fact that he could hardly understand 
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the mixed dialect we spoke—led a party of the war- 
riors into Texas, plundered a Mexican settlement and 
captured two women. 

Zakatoh, who had not been consulted in the matter, 
looked upon this as insubordination. Moreover, as 
the white man might be looking forward to deposing 
him, he took him on a hunt one day, and the white 
man never returned. 

Notwithstanding Zakatoh’s strict discipline, there 
were desertions from the band from time to time. 

Zackoyea, an influential Kiowa chief, was with us 
until after a fight with soldiers during which he with 
several of us became separated from the main body 
of our people. For several days we were without 
water, in consequence of which I became completely 
exhausted. And he, believing that I was dying, left 
me. He returned to his own people and reported that 
I had died. But they believed for many years that he 
had killed me. 

With the feeling that there was not a single tribe 
friendly to us, a vigilant watch was kept against sur- 
prise. We never felt safe. 

Zakatoh devised a system of signals by which our 
warriors could communicate with each other when 
separated. In case any of us wished to notify the 
others that an enemy was in the vicinity when we 
were scattered on the prairie, we went to the top of 
the highest hill, kindled a small fire and put some 
damp grass on it to make a dense smoke. Then we 
spread over it a robe which we jerked away deftly. 
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This made a puff of smoke. The number of puffs 
conveyed certain things to our friends. 

At night fire-arrows were shot into the air as signals, 
and the cries of the screech owl and the bark of the 
coyote were imitated for message-carrying purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
CHOOSING A MEDICINE MAN 


N such a motley company as that of the Estized- 
delebe, there was naturally a wide difference in 
religious ideas and ceremonies. But no one interfered 
with any other one’s belief—an affair looked upon as 
wholly individual. 

Still the Indians all felt the need of a common 
ground upon which to meet and worship. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes had their peculiar 
kinds of Sun Dances, as did the Kiowas. But the 
Seminoles, for instance, could not celebrate the cere- 
monies of the Buskita, or Green-Corn Dance. They 
lacked both the corn and the Black Drink necessary 
to the rites. Could they have got the corn, the Black 
Drink would still have been wanting. Only their 
Medicine Man knew how to make that, and they had 
no Medicine Man. 

Indeed, for the matter of that, our tribe had none. 
This caused most of the men grave concern. 

The Seminoles, strange to say, were the least dis- 
turbed over the matter. They held that the most 
necessary things to have were a wise chief, good guns, 
plenty of ammunition and watchful eyes. 

But the others talked a great deal about it. They 
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argued that without some one to listen to the voices 
of The Above-Ones to tell us what to do and how 
to do it, we could not hope to survive. 

There was an old Pueblo, Quohahles, who did not 
have much to say. He never said much, but when 
he did talk it was with wisdom. And he lived apart 
from the others. 

Always he kept a piece of buffalo meat hanging on 
a pole back of his tepee. This, he told me, was an . 
offering to The Above-Ones. He had, moreover, a 
large mystery bundle. 

Some one thought of him as the most likely one 
to meet the need and fill the place of Medicine Man. 

One night, as the men sat in talk, he quietly entered 
the circle and remained standing in silence for a long 
time. Finally he spoke. 

“We must move. The warning has come in a 
dream. Before the sun walks up, we must move.” 

His manner was so impressive the men thought it 
wise to do as he counselled. 

Before daylight the next morning we started. Just 
at sunup, when we were on a hilltop on our way west- 
ward, Quohahles called attention to a low, rumbling 
sound like distant thunder. This increased in volume 
until we recognised the noise. 

It was a buffalo stampede. 

As we stood there on the hilltop we saw the buf- - 
faloes coming from the north—a great brown mass 
as far as the eye could reach. It looked as if the 
hills were moving. We saw them sweep over our 
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camping place which we had left but a few hours 
before. Had we remained there we would have been 
trampled into the earth. Quohahles’s dream had saved 
us. This placed him still higher in the estimation 
of the entire band. 

Then the warriors began to talk of the way they 
had seen men tried or tested as to their genuineness 
before they were received as medicine men by their 
tribes. 

One of them said that among his former people 
a man used to go away and fast and pray for three 
or four years in order to fit himself for his office. 
Then he came back and announced himself qualified 
to cure diseases and to hear the voice of The Great 
Mysterious One. 

Thereupon some one of the tribe killed a prairie 
dog and took out its liver, while others found a rattle- 
snake. They made the snake bite into the liver until 
it was black with poison. After dipping their arrows 
into it they returned to camp. 

The chief called for the claimant. He came, naked 
body painted red, and took his stand opposite four 
waiting warriors—a few steps away. They fired the 
poison arrows at him. 

If an arrow so much as scratched his skin the man 
would die of poisoning and thus be proved an im- 
postor. But if he was truly prepared, the arrows 
would fall harmlessly to the ground. 

Our men did not try Quohahles in this way. But 
they saw him scoop his hands full of red coals of 
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fire and rub them over his body without injury. So 
he became our Medicine Man. 

As I watched the holy man with his quiet dignity 
which nothing could ruffle, and as I witnessed the won- 
ders he performed at times, the desire took possession 
of me to become like him, a Medicine Man. 

When I told him of my desire, he thought it over 
for several days. Then he called me into his tepee 
and asked me if I fully realised what it meant to fit 
myself for one through whom The Great One could 
speak. He informed me that it would take years 
of prayer and fasting and thought and great self- 
denial; that if I had the desire to become a warrior 
I would have to give it up; and that I would have to 
fulfil every vow that I had made before beginning 
my novitiate. 

After that, I sought seclusion away from camp to 
meditate upon the goodness and power of God, who 
was in every tree and leaf and flower and breeze, 
and whose messengers watched over every stream and 
valley and mountain. 

Sometimes on such occasions I fell into a kind of 
sleep in which I seemed to be awake, and to feel a 
presence which I could not see. 

When I told Quohahles of these things, he advised 
me to continue my devotions and in due time he would 
give me further instructions. 

He laid down certain rules of conduct for me to 
follow. Among the number were these warnings—not 
to look at my reflection in the water nor to enter a 
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tepee if there were dogs in it; to keep away from the 
fire when meat was being cooked; and to abstain 
from certain kinds of food. 

Once Quohahles fell into a trance in which he 
remained two days as one dead. When he revived 
he told me that his spirit had left his body and travelled 
great distances; that he felt neither hunger nor weari- 
ness; and that he had learned mysteries of which as 
yet he could not speak. 

This wonderful man possessed a working knowledge 
of the laws of the human mind such as I have never 
found in books. He could not explain how he per- 
formed his wonders, but he knew what to do in order 
to produce certain definite results. 

Often, for instance, during religious ceremonies, I 
have seen men fall to the ground in a deep sleep and 
become rigid and stiff, after Quohahles had waved 
his sacred fan of crow feathers before their faces. 

On a time when the moon looked like a buffalo’s 
horn—far gone in the last quarter—Quohahles, who 
had been engaged in prayer since the day before, 
called me to him. At his word I laid aside my robe 
so that I was naked save for the breech-clout. 

“You have been earnest and diligent in seeking the 
mysteries,’ he said, “I will now prepare you for the 
office of Quo-dle-quoit. Your medicine shall be strong. 
For four years nothing can kill you.” 

Then while he prayed to The Above-Ones and to 
the Four Ways, I almost held my breath in awe. 

The prayer finished, he painted my body white 
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from waist to feet, which he made black. From waist 
to neck he smeared me with yellow. Around my fore- 
head at the roots of the hair he drew two streaks of 
black, which he extended on each side of my face 
down to the chin. On each cheek bone he put the 
shape of the crescent moon. On each breast he drew 
a picture of the sun in white. To each wrist, which 
he coloured red, he tied a bunch of leaves. 

During the ceremony he chanted a prayer; also, 
while painting the crescent-shaped moon, he explained 
that among his own people—the house dwellers—it 
was sometimes cut into the flesh. Which was not 
necessary in my case, since I had followed his instruc- 
tions in every particular. 

The painting finished, he put on my head a cap 
made of jack-rabbit skins with the ears sticking up. 

Believing as I did, without doubting in the least 
anything he told me, after this ceremony I was ready 
and anxious for the most dangerous duties. But ac- 
cording to his instructions I was always as careful 
and discreet when in danger, as though The-Ones-of- 
the-Four-Ways did not insure my safety. 

I shall not tell of narrow escapes I had, lest they 
pass the bounds of the reader’s belief. 

Quohahles also taught me several secret and mys- 
terious things. 

Once when the camp was very quiet he had me stand 
before him in his tepee. He approached me with 
his sacred fan of crow feathers in his hand and began 
to wave it in a circle before my face. 
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“You shall now see many things,” he said. 

And after an interval of silence, during which I 
kept my eyes fixed on the circling fan, he spoke again. 

“Look at that herd of deer running across the hill, 
yonder. See those buffaloes—those white men on 
horseback—that beautiful valley—that camp of painted 
tepees.”’ 

All of these things I did see very distinctly, although 
we were shut in by the walls of the tepee. 

Afterwards he taught me how to cause others to 
see what I wished them to see. 

The days that I passed with the Medicine Man 
were wonderful days to me, and I hoped to continue 
to learn many mysteries. But there came a sudden 
change in the life of the tribe, and my studies ended. 

Much of what I did learn, however, has been of 
practical use to me in the years that have followed. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
MY BROTHER-FRIEND AND BUCKSKIN 


NE of the young warriors, Efawhahcho—Crazy 
Dog—and I became fast friends. He was a re- 
markable young fellow, several years older than I, and 
a usual doer of unusual things. When the other men 
sat down to gamble, he would go aside and pray. 
When they feasted, he would slip a piece of wood 
under his belt against his stomach and declare that 
he enjoyed it more than a stomach full of meat. In 
a storm when the rest of us sought shelter he would 
stand out in the drenching rain or driving hail listen- 
ing to the voice of the thunder-bird, while fire-arrows 
pierced the clouds and the wind howled around him. 
Yet with all his oddities, he had great good-nature. 
He was tall and athletic, with the tread of a cat 
and the heart of a lion; with eyes that could see 
what others could not; with ears that could hear 
where others were deaf. 

His left eye had a most singular appearance, for 
it was never closed. In battle an arrow had struck 
in the corner of it, leaving a deep scar which kept 
the eyelid fixed. There was a constant sparkle in the 
pupil, which at times seemed to blaze as with fire. 
The women were afraid to look at it, for it was a 
magic eye, they said. 
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He was a sure shot, which was remarkable, for in 
firing he never raised the gun to his shoulder. He 
held the breech at his belt. 

I asked him how he could take aim in that way. 
He put a short stick into my hand and told me to 
strike the pommel of my saddle with the end of it. 
I did so. 

“That is how I aim,” he said. 

He possessed a strange power over animals and 
could “feel” the nearness of an enemy. With this 
“feeling” came always a sensation like the rising 
of bristles between his shoulders. 

Once when we were riding down a tree-covered hill 
—I behind him—he suddenly held up his hand in 
token of silence and motioned for me to turn round 
and go back. I did so without question. He followed. 

After a while he rode up to my side, and told me 
that a war party of Utes were camped at the foot 
of the hill—that he “felt” them. 

The next day we crept down afoot and found it 
to be as he had said. 

On a hunt one day, we came upon a young buffalo 
calf under a shelving bank where its mother had 
hidden it and then gone to graze with the herd. It was 
lying flat on the ground, which was about the colour 
of itself. Efawhahcho gave it a kick, but it didn’t 
move. He lifted it and let it fall. It seemed only 
to spread out the more thinly like a robe. But for 
the twitching of an ear and the blinking of an eye, 
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it looked dead. Its mother had taught it to play 
*possum as a protection against enemies. 

My companion finally declared he would bring it 
to life. He made passes over its head with his hands, 
whispered in its ear and blew in its face. The calf 
got up instantly, and followed him like a dog. 

Efawhahcho had been restless for several days. 
He walked about in a lost way, and kept looking off 
across the prairie, a faraway expression on his face. 
When I tried to engage him in conversation he would 
answer absent-mindedly and abruptly. 

At last I insisted upon his telling me his trouble. 

“T don’t know what ails me,” he said, “I seem to 
want something I haven’t got.” 

“T know. You want a wife,” I told him teasingly. 

“You are my brother-friend. How can you make 
fun of me?” he asked sheepishly. 

He looked all around to make sure we were out of 
earshot of the other men. Then 

“T believe that’s just what ails me,” he agreed. 

And he brightened up at the thought. 

“But,’ he went on, “I have never spoken love in 
the ear of a woman. How am I to begin?” 

This was as much a conundrum to me as it was to 
him. Nevertheless I suggested that we might go some 
night and steal him a wife. 

Efawhahcho at once took to the idea. So after 
carefully laying our plans we set off for the nearby 
Ute country. 

Arrived there, we had no difficulty in locating a 
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camp. We hid in the brush on a neighbouring hill and 
watched to find out where the women went for water. 
Several days passed, and we were none the wiser. 

One night we crept into the camp around among 
the tepees. But there came no chance to seize any 
one of the pretty girls and carry her off. Then we 
decided to lie in wait by a water spring. 

Accordingly, the next night at dusk found us flat 
on our faces near the water hole, our horses tied in 
the thicket near by. 

As we lay there several girls came for water at 
different times, but always some old woman came with 
them. 

Above the voices of children and the barking of 
dogs, the sound of a tom-tom and of singing floated 
down from the camp. Night was coming on, and 
we were almost ready to give up, when two girls 
came tripping down the hill. Still an old woman 
followed closely. 

The girls filled their vessels and started away. One 
loitered. 

Without warning Efawhahcho sprang up, seized her 
and threw his blanket over her head. It completely 
smothered her cries. But our captive did not give up 
without a struggle. The bridegroom-to-be bore wit- 
ness to this in the ugly scratches that covered his face. 

We had a lot of trouble getting her up on the horse, 
but once in the saddle, with Efawhahcho behind her, 
we were away, with not a Ute the wiser. 

We made a brief halt the next morning. Efaw- 
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hahcho lifted the girl to the ground. She sat down 
sullenly. Efawhahcho offered her food. She refused 
to eat. Her language was not his, so he used the 
sign talk. With ungentle gestures he commanded her 
to obey. This made her only the more sullen. He 
threatened her with the lariat. 

I interfered. 

“That’s not the way to use a woman,” I argued. 
“My Kiowa father used to call my mother nice names, 
and make her beautiful presents. Try that way with 
her.” 

Efawhahcho sat thinking a long time. Then he 
took a string of beads from his neck and put it 
around hers. 

“Mahye Gaitike,’ he coaxed, “I give this to you.” 

With this he got under headway, and by the time 
we arrived at our camp he had succeeded so well in 
his love making that his bride took her place in his 
tepee, a most obedient and dutiful wife. Mahye 
Gaitike—Good Woman—remained her name. 

Efawhahcho and I were on the scout together one 
spring. Away on the edge of the Navajo country 
we surprised a man in the chaparral. The fellow 
jumped on his scrubby-looking little horse and dodged 
around the bushes so that even Efawhahcho could 
not get a shot at him. 

We chased him out onto the open prairie. Here 
he put his horse to such a rapid pace that we were 
soon left far behind. After a while he halted on a 
little knoll and waited until we were almost within 
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gun-shot, then sent his little animal across the prairie 
at a most amazing speed. 

He repeated this performance several times, before 

we finally gave up the chase through fear of being 
led into a trap. 
_ My brother-friend and I could talk of little else but 
the way that horse could run, until nothing would do 
but to possess him. Our own horses were far from 
being stiff-legged buffaloes, but the Navajo’s mean 
looking creature was brother to the wind. 

We examined his track and found we could trail 
him easily, for his right fore hoof had a piece broken 
off. We tracked him to a water hole, and from our 
hiding place near it spied a number of Navajo quo- 
gans, or houses. That night we visited the herd, but 
the little horse was not in it. 

Next morning we made a wide circuit before we 
picked up his trail again. All day across the desert 
we followed it, but not a glimpse of that horse did 
we get. 

Night after night, in camp after camp, we prowled 
in search of him—with no better success. 

The longer the search the more eager we grew to 
get what we wanted. 

Came a day when our stores failed us—when our 
supply of dried meat was exhausted; when the punk- 
fire in our buffalo horn died out; when our water- 
bottle—a buffalo’s stomach—swinging from the pom- 
mel of my saddle, was pierced by a cactus thorn, and 
sprung a leak. 
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Yet this did not swerve us from the trail. The 
horse we must have, we told each other. 

One evening when the long shadows had faded, 
came the reward. 

In the rear of a shack, in a little log pen, we found 
him. Against the pen leaned some long poles, hung 
with fresh sheep meat. Featherfooted we went, helped 
ourselves to a piece of the meat, and slipped away to 
our horses in the chaparral to wait for the right time 
to help ourselves to the horse in the pen. 

At last the dogs ceased their barking and only the 
night noises of wild things could be heard. 

Now came the question whether my brother-friend 
or I should go into the pen and come out with the 
coveted prize. The little corral was within a few 
feet of the shack where the owner slept, and we 
knew that he as well as his dogs had sharp ears. 

The matter was decided with a pebble. After 
tossing it from one hand to the other for a while, 
Efawhahcho asked me to guess the one that held it. 
The right guess gave me the right to go. I won. 

I handed him my reins, tightened my belt and 
slipped noiselessly to the back of the quogan, my ear 
strained for signs of wakefulness. 

From the distance came the staccato bark of a 
coyote, and the quavering notes of a screech owl 
shivered through the darkness. Not ten feet away 
a dog uttered a low growl, but a little whine following 
it, told me that the dog was asleep, dreaming perhaps 
of a fight with the wolves. | 
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I crept to the pen and carefully lifted the top poles 
of it to the ground, fearful the while that the horse 
would snort and all would be lost. Stooping low I 
caught sight of him outlined against the dull sky. 

Inside, I managed to drop my lariat over his head 
and to spring to his back. While trying to make him 
jump out I made so much noise that the dogs awoke 
and began to bark. I heard the Navajo speak to them, 
and in sheer desperation I lashed the horse with the 
rope until he leaped the fence and we were away. 

I shouted to my comrade as I passed him. A gun 
blazed holes into the night, but that was all. 

As the distance opened up between us and the 
Navajo, I gave back defiant whoops which were echoed 
by Efawhahcho. 

My new steed carried me over the ground at such 
a rate that I soon lost my comrade in the darkness. 
When I reached our camp I was nearly spent with 
weariness and hunger. A bit of food first, then I 
slept the sleep of the utterly worn from sundown till 
sunup. 

I had been back a day before Efawhahcho came 
in. 

My ugly little horse’s makeup was one big laugh 
in itself. He had a short body, dun, dirty and flea- 
bitten; a big long head, short ewe neck, and no tail 
worth speaking of. His legs were long, crooked and 
shaggy with black stripes running around them. He 
was about the colour of well-smoked buckskin, so I 
called him Buckskin. His makeup was one big laugh, 
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as I said, but when he showed what he could do, the 
ridicule quickly turned to respect. 

- He and I soon became true friends with an under- 
standing of each other such as seldom occurs between 
man and beast. I could go to sleep anywhere knowing 
that he would waken me if any one or thing came 
near. He would lie down or get up at my command, 
would run like the wind at a word or touch, and in 
time learned what I meant by the pressure of a leg 
on this or that side of his body. 

Once he stampeded with the other horses in a hail- 
storm, and I feared he was lost to me forever. But 
with the passing of the storm he came back, and 
always, as long as he lived, played an important part 
in my life. 
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WAS now able to take my place as a hunter and 

warrior with the other men, and with my won- 

derful little horse, I felt that I was bigger than any- 
thing that could happen. 

In the first days of my warriorhood, came a big 
buffalo hunt. We prepared for it as usual by an all 
night of prayer and left camp at daylight. 

The herd was out on the plain not far away, but 
we all led our horses so they would be fresh for the 
work. I didn’t have Buckskin. I had loaned him to 
Efawhahcho. 

It was after sunup when we arrived at the stamping 
ground, and the signal was given for the dash. We 
mounted quickly and went at the prey in a mad rush, 
each of us singling out his buffalo. 

I picked out a nice fat bull, as the herd went lumber- 
ing off across the prairie, and was soon at his side. 
I sent a shot into him, and whirled my horse to avoid 
the expected charge. 

Again I came up beside him, and again I fired, but 
this time I didn’t whirl soon enough. I didn’t have 
Buckskin to work with, and it nearly cost me my life. 
The buffalo charged and upset my horse and me. 
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The enraged animal was about to stamp my life out 
with his forefeet when one of the passing hunters 
killed him. 

When I came to myself I was sitting on the prairie 
and wondering what had happened. I soon found 
out, for beside me my horse was lying, so badly gored 
he had been shot. 

That night in the camp, the other hunters sat in 
the fireshine and told of their exploits. 

I had no good thing to tell of myself, so I sat in 
the darkness with heavy heart, and heard how one of 
the young fellows had ridden up behind his buffalo, 
grabbed him by the tail, jabbed him with his knife, 
and had hamstrung him; how another had jumped 
from his horse to the back of his prey, spurred him 
with his knife and, after riding him a while, had 
driven the knife into his neck again and again until 
the blood spurted and he fell dead. 

The recitals furnished a very entertaining evening 
for everybody except me. 

The next day and for several days and nights, there 
was fun and feasting. 

It was the women who brought the skins and meat 
into camp, and who took great pride in roasting just 
right the choicest bits—the luscious humps and marrow 
bones—for their hunter-and-warrior men. 

After a hunt like this, when there was plenty of 
food in the camp, there was little to do but to think 
and dream. It was then that the warriors would meet 
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in talk over the condition of their race, compare it 
with the past, and bewail its prospects for the future. 

What rankled in their spirits worse than thorns 
in the flesh, was the way in which the white intruders 
had treated the Indian from the time they first set 
foot on the continent. 

“Had the paleface been fair,” they argued, “we 
would have been brothers. There would have been 
no war. Always there would have been peace, had 
they been just. They not only have taken our land, 
they have killed off the buffalo, the deer and the 
turkey. What is there for us to look forward to? 
In a little while their iron-shod horses will be tram- 
pling down the grass here where our tepees stand.” 

Their faces grew sad as they thought and talked 
about it. They could see nothing for themselves but 
extermination. 

But they always ended the talk by declaring they 
would fight to the last and die like men. 

Then one by one each warrior rose and went silently 
away. 

Our wild prairie men were real patriots, for they 
loved their country with a fervour that could not be 
surpassed. 

As the years went by the buffalo became fewer and 
fewer, and our wide range smaller and smaller. So 
our raids grew more and more frequent. ‘This, too, 
in spite of the fact that we were bent on keeping our 
tribe’s existence a secret. But we always took pains, 
on returning from our raids, to cross the reservation 
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of some tribe, if possible, and lose our trail in a beaten 
track. 

Thus, I am sure that the Comanches and other tribes 
were blamed for the killing and plundering done by 
our warriors. 

Our men had long wanted to make war upon the 
Apaches in return for what they had done to us on 
one occasion. When Quohahles, the Medicine Man, 
declared that the medicine was strong, we set out 
toward their country under a leader appointed by the 
chief. 

After several days’ ride from our camp, each war- 
rior got a stone about the size of his fist, and we put 
them all in a heap in a secluded spot. Then each of 
us promised, in case we met with defeat and were 
scattered, to make his way to the rock pile, remove 
one of the stones, and wait in hiding nearby for at 
least one sleep; then to throw the stone away, and take 
a trail previously agreed upon. 

Following this custom of the prairie tribes, a sepa- 
rated band was able to get together again. 

As we went on our way, one of the warriors in 
advance came galloping back to report that he had - 
seen a bear cross our course with his head toward 
the wind. 

This was a bad sign, for crossing the bear’s trail 
would surely bring us defeat and death. The sign was 
never known to fail. 

As all of us believed the bear had come to warn us, 
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most of us were more than willing to go back. But 
not Efawhahcho. 

“You who turn back are afraid to die. You are 
not men,” he scoffed. ‘As for me, I started upon 
this war trail as a man. I will go on. All of you 
who are not afraid, come!” 

Five of the men paid no attention to the taunt, and 
went back. 

“Come on,” I shouted to the others. 

There was no reply. 

“I will go on,” I cried. “My medicine is strong, 
I go if I go alone!” 

Then the five who were left joined Efawhahcho 
and me. The leader was not among them. So I 
became leader and the seven of us went on towards 
the Apache country. 

We had not gone far, that same day, when we 
sighted a number of Indians. They proved to be an 
Apache war party, and a war party we did not want 
to meet. We wanted to surprise their camp at night 
and get away with booty. But now that we were in 
sight of the enemy we would fight, no matter what 
the consequences. 

The Apaches, uncertain of our intentions, halted on 
a ridge and stood looking at us. 

We turned into a hollow, out of sight of them, 
dismounted, stripped, and tied our clothes to our 
saddles, ready for the fray. Then we rode boldly 
out to meet the enemy. 
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The Apaches greatly outnumbered us, but this did 
not daunt us in the least. 

As we rode slowly towards them, Efawhahcho came 
up beside me. 

“Tahan,” he said, “this is my last war-trail. You 
will remember your vow, my brother-friend, and when 
you go back to camp, tell the warriors I died like a 
man.” 

He well knew I would do this and that I would 
not forget my vow, made when we became brother- 
friends. We pledged ourselves to everlasting friend- 
ship, to die, the one for the other, if necessary, and 
to avenge the death, should one of us be killed. 

This was a custom of the Kiowas and also of the 
Dakotahs, with whom my comrade had lived a while. 

When he had spoken, he gave his long war whoop, 
whipped his horse into a run, and sped ahead of the 
rest of us. 

The Apaches, now aware of our intentions, came 
full tilt towards us. As we neared them our warriors 
separated. Some circled to the right, others to the 
left, our enemy between. We all fired at them as 
they passed. They kept together, turned and came at 
us again. 

Exhilarated by the excitement of battle, I became 
careless of what might happen. Buckskin seemed to 
share my feeling. With ears laid back on his short 
neck he responded to the pressure of my knees, dash- 
ing to the right or left at my will, as I, with my 
warriors, fought the enemy almost hand to hand. 
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I saw Efawhahcho fall slain from his horse. It 
maddened me, I started after the exultant and yelling 
Apache who had killed my brother-friend. Several 
of my warriors helped me cut him off from the 
rest 

I pass over what followed. 

But I came out with a buckskin shirt and leggings 
of beautifully beaded workmanship and a certain other 
thing with blood on one end of it dangling from my 
belt. 

True to my vow, I had avenged my brother-friend. 
From that day the warriors began to call me chief. 

When the Apaches were completely routed and we 
were assembled, we found that three of our men were 
slightly wounded and one other besides Efawhahcho 
gone on the Long Trail. 
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UR chief kept warriors scouting around on the 

prairie nearly all of the time. Hence, it came 

about, in the autumn of this same year, that I was 

chosen one of two to go out toward the northeast to 
watch the movements of some cattlemen. 

Separated from my companion, one day, I unex- 
pectedly ran onto a bunch of cowboys. As they saw 
me about the same time that I caught sight of them, 
it was too late to retreat and too dangerous. So 
I decided to meet them boldly and offer signs of 
friendliness. 

I found them a jolly lot. They took me to their 
camp and finally to their ranch at Paladora Canyon. 

I was with them for probably three months, and 
with my small stock of Mexican words was soon able 
to hold conversation with them in a kind of jargon. 
It was there I learned some English, too, and it after- 
wards stood me in good stead. 

When I left the cow-punchers and went back again 
to Zakatoh, he acted as though he believed I had given 
the white men information hurtful to his welfare and 
I was constantly on my guard. I determined that if 
I saw signs of danger from him, he shouldn’t be the 
one to get the first shot. 
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Came a day when we heard there were big doings 
between the Indians and soldiers at Fort Sill. So 
Zakatoh took our whole band near that post. We made 
our camp on Cache Creek. 

All along the stream were Kiowas, Comanches and 
Apaches. We mingled freely with them and found 
that a number of the chiefs with their bands had been 
rounded up by the soldiers. The chiefs were in the 
guardhouse and their warriors in bad humour. A big 
fight was a likely thing at any time, and the soldiers 
kept close watch. 

There were heroes among those wild savages of the 
plains. One of the chiefs who was at Fort Sill at 
the time, was accused of leading a raid into Texas, 
where a number of white men were killed and horses 
run off. An officer ordered his soldiers to seize the 
accused. Although guiltless of the charge, he readily 
surrendered. 

Shortly the man who had led the raid stalked majes- 
tically into the officer’s presence. It was Setayete 
(White Bear) a chief of most striking and noble 
appearance. In the fearless grandeur of his manhood, 
he faced the soldier and bent piercing, unflinching 
eyes upon his face. 

“T talk straight. I am the chief who led that raid,” 
he proudly said. “If you take any man and hang 
him like a dog, take me.” 

He was taken to Texas where he was tried and 
condemned to be hanged. While attempting to escape 
he was killed. 
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We all wondered if the Kiowas might not have 
been accused of making a raid which we ourselves 
had made, so we were careful not to let a word drop 
which would cause anyone to suspect us. 

There were not more than six lodges of our band 
at this time, and no one paid us much attention. 
Besides it was difficult for outsiders to understand the 
language of the Estizeddelebe. That they all believed 
we had been brought in by the soldiers we knew, and 
we wisely allowed them to keep on thinking so. 

One day there was an unusual stir at the post and 
we found out that the soldiers were about to start 
with several of the Kiowa chiefs to Texas. We found 
out, too, that the white men intended to hang them. 

That night the Kiowa warriors mounted their horses 
and circled round and round singing their war songs. 
They rode up close to the barracks and called to the 
soldiers: 

“Come out and fight us like men.” 

In this Zakatoh and the rest of us joined. We 
hoped there would be a big fight. 

The next morning we saw near the guardhouse a 
number of wagons and squad of soldiers. They were 
closely guarding the noted war-chief Setankyea 
(Sitting Bear). 

When they ordered him to get into one of the 
wagons, he refused. The soldiers seized him and 
threw him in with brutal force. 

About a mile from the post Setankyea rose to his 
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feet and called to a number of his warriors who were 
following on horseback. 

“These soldiers think they are going to take me to 
Texas,’ he cried, “and hang me like a dog. I will 
show them! You young men go to your camp and 
say to the people that Setankyea died to-day, the first 
day out.” 

He drew himself up proudly. 

“Now I will show you how a chief can die. And 
I call upon Those-Above to witness that I die like a 
man, unafraid. But I do not go alone,” he finished 
fiercely, “I take with me upon the Long Trail one of 
these soldiers.” 

At this he tore off the handcuffs, the flesh coming 
with them. He put his bleeding hands to his mouth. 
When he took them away, they held a large sharp 
knife. 

There was a flash of the steel, a piercing war whoop 
and the blood spurted from the side of one of the 
guards sitting nearby. 

Seizing the guard’s gun Setankyea snapped it at 
another soldier. There was no cartridge in the 
chamber. 

The soldiers fairly riddled the chief with bullets. | 
He fell out of the wagon to the ground and sang his 
death-song while the soldiers continued to send their 
bullets into his body. At last he gnashed his teeth, 
gave one long defiant whoop and fell back dead. 

The old chief was half Cheyenne and had the reputa- 
tion of being a Mystery Man. One of the strange 
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things which his people believed he could do, was to 
cough up a big knife at will. It was in this way, they 
claimed, that he obtained the one with which he stabbed 
the soldier. How else he could have got it was as much 
a mystery, for the officer * in charge had searched the 
chief before taking him from the guardhouse. 

That night our chief got us together and we speedily 
slipped away to the westward, taking with us several 
additions to our band. These were Indians who were 
glad to escape from the restraint of the soldiers. 

Far into the southwest we went. 

While crossing the Staked Plains we rode into the 
teeth of a terrific wind which lasted several days. 
So dense was the cloud of fiercely driven sand and 
dust it nearly stifled us. Blinded and choked we 
were compelled to huddle down together with our 
robes wrapped around our heads to keep off the 
stinging particles. 

With several others I was lost from the main com- 
pany, and but for the plains-craft of one of the older 
men we would have perished. He went groping 
along the ground, feeling of every weed and sparsely 
scattered grass-bunch until he found a plant, the leaves 
of which always point directly north and south. By 
it he got the points of the compass. 

That country of the southwest was new and strange 


* Lieutenant (later General) Pratt, of the Tenth Cavalry, was 
the officer. He told me many years after that he himself 
stripped the chief and thoroughly examined his garments; that 
there was no knife about him and no way for him to get one 
before he left the cell. 
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to nearly all of us and new emergencies frequently 
arose, but some one of the men always proved equal 
to them. 

One calm evening a scout came into camp and 
reported the discovery of a tepee village. Looking 
forward to a scrimmage and booty, we quickly made 
our way to the place. It was in a deep rocky canyon. 
We cautiously neared the edge and dismounted. 

As we peered down at the weather-beaten tepees, 
some three or four hundred yards below, we noticed 
there was no smoke rising from them. Stealthily 
we watched for the signs of life usual in an Indian 
village, but neither to our eyes nor to our ears did 
there come sight or sound of them. A strange some- 
thing seemed to spread over the place, to become a 
part of it and to hold us in its uncanny embrace. 

Silently, from behind the rocks, we peered down at 
the tepees in the canyon. The sun died out like a 
coal of fire on the edge of an ash-heap. The shadows 
_ faded into purple gloom. Stars pricked the sky with 
pin-holes, through which The Above-Ones looked 
down. The moon, a huge, pale-faced war drum, 
showed itself on the rim of the world and walked up 
the sky, sending down its soft light to uncover the 
jagged rocks of the canyon and bring the tepees out 
of the darkness like ghosts. They grew whiter and 
whiter, and held our eyes in strange fascination. 

The silence was like that which must have been 
before anything was. It was so intense, so ominous, 
so awful, we seemed to hear it. We were scarcely 
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able to breathe as the soundlessness settled down 
upon us. Our straining senses were ready to break. 

Suddenly, a piercing scream, sounded far down the 
canyon. 

As one man we dashed to our horses, sprang to their 
backs and sped away from the awful place. 

In camp, we sat huddled together in the moonlight 
talking over the strange thing, when some one noticed 
that Quohahles, the Medicine Man, was absent. The 
next day he came in. He had visited the silent village 
and found the skeletons of the inhabitants, who must 
have been carried off by a pestilence. He found also 
the body of a horse which had fallen over a cliff. He 
said the scream which had brought terror to our 
hearts must have been the animal’s death-cry; that 
once before he had heard the same kind of a cry, and 
it came from a dying horse. 

In that strange land we crossed a desert which was 
so naked there was not so much as a stick of wood 
for a picket pin. But nevertheless, when night came, 
we were able to tie our horses to the ground. 

Each man took his knife and dug a hole about 
twelve inches across at the top and twice as wide at 
the bottom, pulled up an armful of bunch grass, tied 
the end of his lariat around it, stuffed it into the 
hole and stamped the earth down upon it. So our 
horses were literally tied to holes in the ground. 

It was on this desert trip that one of the men dis- 
covered huge tracks in the sand. They looked some- 
what like a buffalo’s, but were of greater size. No 
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one had ever seen anything like them. We followed 
them day after day, and at night thought long over 
them. 

At last, soon after we broke camp one morning, 
we saw the trackmakers away out on the plain. There 
were two of them, great, long-legged creatures with 
high backs and crooked legs. 

One of the older men tried to account for them 
through an old legend which says that the first buffa- 
loes were light in colour and very large and that they 
came from a wide desert across a great water. At 
sight of us the creatures took fright and ran away at a 
rapid pace, swaying from side to side like mountains 
about to topple over, but undecided on which side 
to fall. We stood gazing at them in wonder until 
they disappeared in the distance. 

They gave us much talk for many moons. 

Years afterward I saw a circus parade in one of 
the great cities. Among the animals were several of 
these ‘“‘about-to-fall-like-a-mountain buffaloes.” I 
learned they were camels. 

Since then I have often wondered how the two we 
tracked ever got into the Great American Desert. 
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E drifted from the desert country back eastward 
until we reached the Wewoka River in the 
Creek Nation, Indian Territory. 

The Creeks were advanced in civilisation. True, 
there were among them those not far removed from 
our condition, but many possessed a culture equal to 
that of the highest type of the white man. 

They were engaged in farming and other industries, 
and often held fairs to exhibit their products. 

We had not been long with them when they had 
one of these fairs in Muskogee. We learned there 
were to be horse-races. This alone was enough to 
draw our whole band to the place. 

On our way to the town we saw many things which 
interested us, and certain it was that we with our wild 
appearance and our peculiar costumes were of no less 
interest to the people we passed. Many of them were 
of the white race. 

Arrived at the fair-grounds, we left the women to 
pitch our tepees and we looked around the town. 

We had heard of the railway train with its ““Smoke- 
Horse,” so we went to the station to see it. 

With roar and clash and clatter, hiss and shriek, 
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the huge monster came dashing in. Its ear-splitting 
war whoop startled us. Its blazing eye, like a camp 
fire in the middle of its forehead, astounded us. When 
it stopped and the “Smoke-Horse” stood panting and 
blowing its breath out in great clouds, we stood aloof 
with our blankets over our heads and talked it over. 

The thing itself was far beyond the thing we had 
pictured. 

We wondered what made it go if, as we had heard, 
it was not really alive. 

One of the young fellows declared that the next time 
it came, he would ambush and lasso the monster so 
that we could examine it. 

We noted its speed; and I for one, felt certain that 
if it would leave its smooth trail and come out on the 
open prairie Buckskin could outrun it. 

For want of a better name, we called the train 
the “Big Noise.” 

The exhibits at the ple eR came in for their 
share of comment and criticism. 

We found the bed-quilts of many pieces and colours 
most attractive. We thought the big pumpkins and 
the potatoes might be good eating and we knew the 
corn was excellent. But when we learned that it 
was necessary to toil all summer to raise them, we 
lost all interest. 

We liked the looks of the fat hogs and the cattle 
and the chickens, but it was beyond our comprehen- 
sion how people could be content to live in one spot 
and work all the time and feed them every day. We 
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greatly admired the horses, but in our judgment the 
care they required overbalanced their worth. 

Contrasted with our free life of the plains this 
“white man’s road” in which these Creeks were going 
was unlikable to us. We could kill enough game in 
a few days to last us for months, and have more fun 
doing it than they could have in years. We could go 
and come as we pleased, untrammelled by hog-feeding 
and rubbing-down horses. And the excitement we 
had in creeping into an enemy’s camp, outwitting him 
and getting his horses, was more fun in our opinion 
than any that the white man could get out of a life- 
time. 

As we walked about the place with eyes big and 
ears wide, we saw much which excited our curiosity. 

We saw white men and Creeks gazing at wide sheets 
of paper so intently we thought they were praying to 
their medicine. 

We observed when they ate they used little iron 
forks. Surely not to keep their fingers clean! 

We were struck with the war-bonnets the women 
wore! Truly these were a queer people. 

We noticed how loudly people talked to each other, 
even when standing or sitting close together. 

The plains Indians habitually talked in low tones. 
Indeed this was necessary when in camp, if we were 
to enjoy privacy, for the walls of the tepee were thin. 

As compared with the white man the Indian is a 
man of silence. When on a hunt he seldom speaks 
lest he scare away the game; when on the warpath, 
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he keeps still lest by speaking he discover himself to 
enemies. Besides, when one is talking neither his 
eyes nor ears can do their duty. 

We were sitting on the ground in a circle talking 
over the many odd things, when a man on a velocipede 
went pedalling past. Not a man of us gave so much 
as a hint of the astonishment we felt, but the wag 
of the band finally broke the silence caused by the 
strange sight. 

“Ugh. The white man is very lazy. He straddles 
a wagon wheel and sits down on it to walk.” 

He spoke in an undertone, without so much as a 
ghost of a smile on his stolid face. 

No one laughed at the time, but when we entered 
a tepee and were sure that no strangers could see or 
hear us, we stoics of the plains were suddenly trans- 
formed into the most hilarious of laughers. 


Came the day of the big races. A white man 
approached our camp and told us if we had any horses 
that could run, to get them ready. Also that we would 
have to pay him so much money as an entrance fee. 

This was another new thing to us. Of money we 
had not so much as a single piece. Had we possessed 
any we would not at that moment have had empty 
stomachs. We had had nothing to eat that day. 

We talked a good deal about the lack of courtesy 
shown us by these Creeks of the white man’s road. 
If they had visited us in our country, not only food 
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but presents of clothing and other things would have 
been placed before their tepee doors. 

We satisfied the white man by giving him two ponies 
so that my horse could enter the race. When he saw 
my little steed he broke into most astonishing roars of 
laughter and called his friends to see the grotesque 
thing that we called a race-horse. 

“And they are to run him in the big race!” they 
cried between roars. 

“All right, my son, but it’s darned tough on you,” 
called the chief man of them to me as they took their 
departure. 

Many white men and others came to our camp and 
offered bets. 

Some of our people threw robes on the ground and 
asked the white men to throw their silver on top 
of them. This every man refused to do. They were 
afraid the money would be stolen, we were told. 

Another strange situation! Men in their own camp 
afraid that friendly visitors would steal from them! 

Some of them offered paper money against our 
beautifully tanned and painted robes. With this we 
would have nothing to do. We did not know the value 
of it. But silver money would make good ornaments., 
We would accept it. 

Finally, we came to terms with the white men. 

When the sun passed short-shadow time, I got ready 
for the race. I stripped to the skin except for the 
breech clout, and painted face and body, my legs, with 
their stripes—red, yellow, white and blue—looking like 
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barber-poles. Then I unbraided my hair, except the 
scalp-lock, in which I stuck a beautiful eagle feather. , 

Buckskin was lazily cropping grass at the end of 
a rawhide lariat. I tied it around his under jaw, 
and he was ready. 

The sun was sliding toward the place of long shad- 
ows when I mounted and rode toward the judges’ 
stand. 

The faded and frayed fringe of humanity which 
bordered the southwestern frontier was surging toward 
the track and chatting in the many tongues. 

Big, clean-limbed horses with shining skins and small 
gaily jacketed jockeys on their backs, were out on 
the track warming up. 

As I watched those horses, noted their greyhound 
build, and contrasted them with Buckskin, my heart 
became a mudhole full of frogs. 

In slovenly, loose-jointed gait and with drooping 
head, old Buckskin, like a bundle of loose-hung acci- 
dents, carried me on toward the starting-place. 

Near it a young girl stepped out from a tepee and 
coyly approached us. I brought my horse to a stand- 
still. 

How pretty she looked with the little circle of red 
in the centre of her forehead! 

That little circle of red meant much to me because 
it betokened the fact that she had not yet been taken 
to wife, and I had asked her the old, old question. 

Her name was Nacoomee—Handful-of-Flowers. 

She stepped modestly around to the side of my 
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horse, her eyes two camp-fires in the dark. She was 
barefooted. She had bet her moccasins on Buckskin. 
The only clothing she had on was a piece of faded 
red blanket wrapped about her. She had bet her 
dress of finest doeskin against a handful of lump sugar 
with a Cherokee woman. 

Confused, she turned quickly away, but not before 
I had caught a flash of the dark eyes, and the music 
of the words— 

“Go, Tahan, and win.” 

The mudhole full of croaking frogs in my heart 
became a sunlit green place in the woods with laugh- 
ing water and bordering flowers and singing birds. 
In the midst of it all was a new tepee and Nacoomee, 
no longer in the rag of a blanket. 

At the starting-place Buckskin stopped, put his 
hindfeet and forefeet close together, humped his back 
like a buffalo in a storm, hung his big head still lower 
and lopped forward his long ears as though he was 
so ashamed of himself he was ready to fall down and 
die. 

“Git that old jack-rabbit out of the way! We’re 
going to have a race,” yelled a white man at me. 

“Y’d better do y’r hair up, sonny, ’er yer bronch’ll 
git his feet tangled up in it,” gurgled an old cowboy. 

At this I took fire and felt like getting my gun and 
filling his big mouth full of bullets. 

The hardest thing for an Indian to bear is ridicule. 

But fire burn them! what cared I for those barking 
coyotes ? 
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Over the fence the crickets were singing their prairie 
song beneath the dust covered flowers, and yonder 
stood Nacoomee—the “world’—hbarefooted and in a 
strip of red blanket, and her words, “Go, Tahan, and 
win,” still sounded their sweet music in my ears. 

Yonder, too, sat my people, naked and bronzed like 
statues, indifferent as statues, apparently, as though 
they had not wagered everything they had on my horse. 

I was going to win that race. Buckskin, my good 
old friend, would that day prove to the howling wolves 
about us, that he was indeed brother of the wind, and 
I would ride him as light as a feather in an eagle’s 
wing. 

And at the end of the race there would be more 
than glory. 

All the fine horses came up in an even line abreast 
of us. 

Buckskin was quietly dozing. <A flag dropped in 
the judges’ stand. My naked heel went into Buckskin’s 
flank. He was off like an arrow from a bowstring and 
soon caught up with the “greyhounds.” They had a 
running start. I had asked for a standing start. 

We were to go twice around the big circle—a 
distance of probably two miles. 

The first time we came round it, the horses were 
strung out and Buckskin and I were at the tail-end of 
the procession. But at a word from me, he began 
to creep up and up. 

We passed horse after horse until at the head of 
the home stretch, with but a short distance to go, 
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only two horses were ahead of us. But they were 
going in their long level leaps like greyhounds. Their 
riders glanced back and began to whip. 

I didn’t have to whip Buckskin—he knew as well 
as I knew. I lay down flat upon him, patted him on 
the neck and began to chant a wild song. 

“Now, Buckskin, you can beat them. You must 
win. Now, Buckskin, now—go!” I sang. 

He understood. He went. When we flashed under 
the wire all of those fine horses were still coming. 

And now the joy, the ecstasy, the glory, of it! The 
crowd surged around us to get a closer look at good 
old Buckskin. We got rich on that race. But by far 
the most precious of all the prizes that Buckskin won 
for me, was Nacoomee, Handful-of-Flowers. 
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N the crowd at the race-track was Colonel Clayton, 

commanding officer of Fort Gibson. He wanted 

to see the boy and the queer-looking animal that had 

won the race against some of the best horses in the 
southwest, so I was introduced to him. 

After I had told him something of my life, he 
induced me to go with him to his house at the post. 
Here he told me of the advantages which would come 
to me and the service I might render by connecting 
myself with the army. But just then I had far more 
important business on hand. Promising the officer to 
return and enlist, I went back to Muskogee to find 
that my people had gone. They had packed up the 
booty won on Buckskin, and headed westward. 

It was several days before I located them. I found 
their camp at night and they were having a feast 
celebrating my little broncho’s victory. 

They were overjoyed at my safe return. They 
thought I had been arrested, when they saw me start to 
Fort Gibson with the officer, and not knowing how 
to find me or to give me help, had hastily decamped. 

While they sang a song in my honour, I looked for 
Nacoomee. She was taking no part in the festivities. 
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I found she was in her father’s tepee, and before 
it a Mexican was sitting. 

I gave him a quick glance of contempt, then grabbed 
his scalp-lock and jerked it fiercely. Like the coyote 
that he was, he sneaked into the darkness. 

““Ee-e-mah, Nacoomee!’”’ I called. 

She came and followed me to the feast. 

The next day I lost no time in giving her father the 
costliest trophies I had won in the race. They won. 
Nacoomee was mine. 

I was ready. Close at hand stood a mule with a 
large pack on his back, and Buckskin and another horse 
beside him. 

Nacoomee and I mounted and started on the old 
trail marked out by the first man and woman—a trail 
just wide enough for us two. According to the cus- 
tom of the tribe, we needed no wedding ceremony. 

That evening we stopped in a sequestered spot 
beside a little stream. We were in an unfriendly part 
of the country, but we gave the matter little thought. 
The future was held captive in the now. The present 
was all. 

My bride pitched our tepee. When she was busy 
within, I went to loosen the rawhide ropes that bound 
our food-pack to the mule. 

Nacoomee called to me. 

“What are you doing, Tahan?” 

She ran to me and pushed me away. 

“Have you forgotten so soon you have a wife to 
do that ?”’ she pouted. 
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Confused, I replied somewhat sheepishly, 

“There’s no one but you to see me do it.” 

She burst into a ripple of teasing laughter. 

I took my gun and scouted around our camp. 

In a short time I came back with a fat young buck 
on my shoulders. 

I skinned it and Nacoomee helped me cut up the 
meat. 

She chattered gaily as she worked. 

“I am glad you got this fresh meat, Tahan. The 
tenderest piece we shall give to the Spirit of the place. 
I am sure it will please better than the dried meat we 
brought.” 

I gave her the piece. 

She laid it carefully aside, and went to look for 
the sticks to hold it. She chose three about the size 
of my wrist, and cut them some longer than my length. 
Tying their tops together, she fixed the meat on them 
and set it up at the back of the tepee. 

This was our offering to make the Life of the ee 
our friend. 

Her sacrifice was a string of beads placed on a 
little bush beside the brook. 

Mine was a beautiful buckskin bag filled with to- 
bacco. After I had scattered part of the contents to 
the Four Ways, I laid the bag on a stone on the 
hillside. I chose this spot because the stone was shaped 
like a bear. 

The days that followed were dream days. 

Birds, like flowers made alive by the breath of the 
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prairie, darted about in the sunshine and among the 
yellowing leaves; or swung in the tops of the tall 
cottonwoods to sing their feast-songs and chirrup to 
us their welcome from the Everywhere. 

Great eagles stretched their arms and swam in the 
blue, far overhead. 

And over all came floating now and then a snow- 
white feather-cloud from the Spirit of Peace. 

The nights came and brought cool breezes, but no 
darkness. 

Owls called and answered one another in stately 
voice through the starlight. Our brother-wolves sat 
on the hills and sang us their night-songs. The horses 
cropped the rich pasture. And all was contentment. 

Each day I left Nacoomee alone with her bead- 
work, while I scoured the prairie to see what food 
it held for us. 

Afoot, one day, I wounded an antelope. It gave 
me a weary chase before I downed it, and it was no 
light burden to carry homeward. 

I was late, but the fire burned bright in the tepee, 
and savoury odours met me. 

Over the coals hung broiling meat on the skewers, 
and in the ashes yam-like roots were roasting. 

The roots Nacoomee had found on the flat near the 
creek. 

How good that supper tasted, as we sat on the 
robes and ate it in the bright light of our tepee fire. 

So—came and went away again and again the 
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nights with their voices and their stars and their thin- 
bent moon in the west. 

We changed camp many times—just to be doing it, 
seemingly. But often I believed it was because of 
some dream or some warning of bird or of beast that 
had come to Nacoomee. 

For it was in the constant presence of Intelligent 
Life we were living, and to us everything around 
us was interested in our welfare. 

One day, while on the move with all our belongings, 
we idled about on the prairie. Our shadows began to 
grow long before we thought of a camping-place. But 
we found one not far away. 

It was beside a little stream of sweet water, where 
grew good grass and tall trees. 

When the tepee was pitched and the horses hobbled, 
I stepped across the little stream and stood listening 
to the whisperings in the tree-tops. 

From the other edge of the stream spoke Nacoomee: 

“How pleasant this place is! Always and always 
I could stay here.” 

“Every place is pleasant,” I replied. ‘Come to this 
side.”’ 

I stretched out my hand toward her. She took it 
but did not cross. Her face was bent down towards 
the water. 

“Look!” she exclaimed joyfully, “both of our faces 
are there close to a flower. It must mean that always 
and always we shall be together.” 

She had hardly finished speaking. A brown and 
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withered leaf floated down between us, fell into the 
ripple, and drifted away. 

With a startled look on her face, Nacoomee raised 
her eyes to mine. Our hands fell apart. 

A squirrel whisked up a nearby tree, where he sat 
chattering. 

A red bird—like a spray of blood—dashed out of 
the bushes with a plaintive cry. 

I leaped across the stream. Silently, and together, 
we hurried to the tepee. 

Something, we both knew, had startled the wild 
things. 

I took up my gun. 

A short distance up the stream, a trail crossed it. 
I went cautiously towards it, until I saw coming a 
small party of warriors. At first I took them for 
enemies, but I soon learned they were of our own 
people—the Estizeddelebe—and were headed for 
Zakatoh’s camp. 

Back in the tepee I found my woman waiting—her 
gaiety changed to sadness. I asked her nothing. She 
told me nothing. : 

So I can only guess at the message the brown leaf 
brought to Nacoomee. 

She asked to go back to Zakatoh’s camp. We went 
back the next day. 

In the winter that followed the white hunters had 
a big buffalo kill. 

We came upon the signs of it—a wide, level stretch 
of prairie covered with the bones. 
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We could have walked across the littered space, 
almost without setting foot on the bare ground. 

The white men wanted only the skins. They left 
the meat for the wolves. 

This made us feel much as cattlemen would have 
felt if their herds had been treated in this way. 

And this was not the only slaughter-ground we 
came upon that winter. 

This caused much serious talk among our people. 

If such work went on, we knew that starvation lay 
in wait for us. Even then, at times, our meat-poles 
were bare for days. 

That winter and another passed. 

Our lodges became fewer and fewer in number. By 
ones and by twos and by families our people went 
away and did not come back. 

The prairies were empty of game. Not even a 
jackrabbit could be found. And the children cried 
from hunger. 

Came the First Green Grass. And one day I came 
into camp with a lean antelope behind my saddle. 

I dismounted in front of my tepee. The flap was 
closed, and two sticks were crossed before it. This 
meant I must not enter. 

No one ever thought of going into a tepee if crossed 
sticks were before the door. 

As I stood deep in thought, a woman passed me. 

She didn’t speak. She simply looked at me. But 
I knew from the look why the sticks were crossed 
before my door. 
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I went a little way off to cut up the antelope meat. 
But my eyes didn’t leave the sticks very long at a 
time. 

Not until the next day were they taken away. 

’ Then I entered my tepee. 

Nacoomee was sitting on a robe, with a limp little 
creature in her arms. 

I made the fire brighter so I could see it better. 
And I looked at it a long time. 

Nacoomee broke the silence. 

“Ts he not wonderful, Tahan?’” she exclaimed joy- 
ously. 

“He is wonderful,” I agreed, “the most wonderful 
child in all the world!’ 

A little later while I was broiling strips of the 
antelope meat, Nacoomee suddenly cried out: 

“Oh! now I have it! His name shall be Tapah- 
yeete.” 

So our child was given his name—Big Boy Ante- 
lope. | 

I had often thought of the promise I had made 
Colonel Clayton to return to Fort Gibson. I felt the 
time had come for me to keep it. But it was not until 
the leaves began to fall that I started, with my little 
family, in the direction of the fort. 
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RUE to my promise, I went to the colonel, and 

enlisted for special duty as a scout. I was 

attached for the time being to Company K of the 
16th Infantry. 

Thanks to the intelligence of Colonel Clayton, I 
enjoyed far greater liberty than did the other men. 
I knew intuitively that he had given the first sergeant 
instructions with regard to me. 

The sergeant, whom we familiarly knew as “Old 
Jock,” was a veteran of the Crimean War—a member 
of the Light Brigade which made the famous charge 
at Balaklava. We never tired of hearing him tell 
of this event. He always wound up with what I then 
knew as “Old Jock’s piece” and recognised years after, 
when I had learned to read, as Tennyson’s poem— 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

We also enjoyed hearing Old Jock make the bar- 
racks ring with his two songs—‘‘When the corn is 
wavin’; H’annie dear, h’o meet me by the stile’ and 
“FHit’s ’ard to give the ’and where the ’art can never 
Des 

Once the men got me to drink too much “fire- 
water’ and I performed a war dance in such realistic 
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fashion that the men skipped out, missing roll-call in 
consequence. Old Jock caught me looking for them 
with my gun and promptly locked me in the guard- 
house. 

The next morning he released me and took me to 
the colonel. 

The good old greyhaired officer gave me such kindly 
and fatherly advice that for his sake—as long as I 
belonged to his command—I did not taste again the 
“water-that-makes-foolish.”’ 

I gave to Colonel Clayton the love of a son to a 
father. He understood me through sympathy and 
was unfailing in his kindness and consideration. Never 
through it did I escape any necessary discipline, but 
he always befriended me when I stood most in need 
of it. 

One day a United States marshal came and arrested 
me for an offence committed in the Creek Nation. 

It was many moons past and had to do with a trick 
played on Buckskin. Our wild band of the plains was 
on the way to Muskogee and had camped overnight 
near a house occupied by white men. One of them 
caught Buckskin drowsing and cut off what little hair 
there was on his tail. I caught the man and when 
I left him he was in no condition to play any more 
tricks. It was for this I was arrested. 

The marshal started to take me to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, to answer the charge in court, but before 
he got me off of the military reservation, Colonel 
Clayton sent a file of soldiers to arrest him. He was 
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locked in the guardhouse and finally sent away under 
guard.. 

As a recruit I was quick to learn the drill. The 
old sergeant would order me to stand out in front of 
the company and as I was straight as an arrow, he 
would call the newly enlisted men’s attention to me 
and bid them note how a soldier should stand. Then 
he would march me up and down, calling to the 
soldiers, } 

“See how a soldier should carry himself! He walks 
with his legs, not by swinging his body.” 

This fostered my pride and made me determined to 
be the best soldier possible. 

Within a few months I was transferred to a troop 
of the Fourth Cavalry, then at Fort Sill. My troop 
commander was Captain Harry Crews—‘‘Handsome 
Harry,” the men called him—and he was every inch 
the soldier. I tried always to imitate his manners 
and those of the best men in the troop, and to speak 
the English language as those men spoke it. 

In my spare moments I learned the bugle, became a 
bugler of the troop, and chief trumpeter of the post. 
Then the men gave me a fine trumpet of special make. 

My position was similar to that of first sergeant 
of a company and I had in my “command” twenty 
musicians, 

I had just dismissed them one morning. We were 
all on parade ground, when an officer passed. 

One of the men didn’t salute him. 

“To the guardhouse!” was the order I looked for. 
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It wasn’t given. Instead, the lieutenant let the offence 
pass, seemingly without the slightest notice. 

I couldn’t understand this. 

“Why didn’t you salute?’ I demanded of the of- 
fender. 

“Why! Me salute a d d nigger!’ 

The reply was emphatic but not enlightening. 

At the post were other negroes—“buffalo soldiers” 
we Indians called them. Some of the whites mingled 
with them. Some didn’t. Why? 

Lieutenant Flipper was a fine specimen of physical 
manhood and a good officer. An enlisted man refused 
to salute him. Why? 

The lieutenant didn’t punish him. Why? 

For the answers I went to an old soldier. He 
praised the officer for ignoring the slight, and intro- 
duced to me the race problem. 

Always, afterwards, I took pains to offer the negro 
the most punctilious salute, for I myself knew some- 
thing of how an outsider felt. 

Conditions finally grew unbearable for the lieuten- 
ant. He deserted, went to Mexico and becarne a 
general in the Mexican army. 

I found that the monotony of military life was 
irksome for the soldiers who had seen years of service, 
as well as for the recruits. Many of the latter had 
been used to such things as the Bowery of New York 
City afforded, and when the novelty of frontier ex- 
periences wore off, they sighed for the flesh-pots of 
their Egypt. 
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But with me the matter was different. To leave the 
wild free life of the plains for the discipline of a 
military post was to confine an eagle in an iron cage. 
My captain seemed to understand this and gave me 
frequent furloughs. Then I would go to my tepee 
on Cache Creek above the post, where stayed Nacoo- 
mee, my wife, with our baby-boy, and take them for a 
trip across the prairie. 

The men of the troop were always complaining 
about the food. And indeed there was just cause. 
For breakfast we had coffee, “skilly”—oatmeal mush 
with syrup—and bread; for dinner, a small piece of 
beef, varied with pork and beans once a week, and 
sometimes potatoes; for supper, nothing but bread 
and coffee. 

There were loud rumours to the effect that the com- 
missary sergeant was industriously engaged in feather- 
ing his nest with proceeds from the sale of the com- 
pany’s rations. But the rumours didn’t help matters 
any, and if it hadn’t been so far to civilisation many 
of the men would have taken “French leave,” so poor 
in quality and so small in quantity was the food. 

Entertainment was almost as meagre. We had little 
to colour the daily routine of barracks life, so we made 
the most of old happenings. 

There was one that varied as to time and place 
but never as to actors or performance. Of actors 
there were but two—Captain Davis and Private Ran- 
kin. Regularly every pay-day when Rankin had drunk 
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enough of the sutler’s whiskey, he would have an 
interview with the captain. 

“Davis,” he would begin, without saluting, “do you 
remember when you were a private in my Company ?” 

The captain would nod his head in acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. 

“And, Davis,” he would conclude, “do you remem- 
ber you were such a dirty soldier that I had my men 
forcibly scrub you with soap and water?” 

At this the captain would march Rankin past the 
barracks to the guardhouse, and the next day release 
him. ; 
We always looked forward to the “piece,” which 
seemed never to grow stale. 
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N hour caine when news ruffled the routine. 

Men were to be picked for an important mis- 
sion! ; 

Both Captain Davis and Rankin were among the 
lucky. So was I. 

The captain was leader. This man had risen from 
the ranks during the Civil War and was noted for 
his fearlessness. He had, besides, two other marks 
of distinction—a commanding presence and a great 
length of whisker. 

I was detailed to act as special scout and interpreter. 

Our business was to round up a half-breed, Tom 
Starr—the worst man, it was said, that ever rode 
the crooked trail in Indian Territory. People believed 
him to be in league with the devil who gave him pro- 
tection for his evil deeds. 

On numerous occasions he had been surrounded 
by marshals and all chance of escape cut off, appar- 
ently. But every time he got away—led into safety 
by a bird, red as a spurt of blood. It would dart from 
the brush, utter a peculiar cry, circle around his head, 
flit before him, and 

All that the posse would find would be the head 
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of one of its number impaled on a stake by the trail- 
side. 

When we arrived near the desperado’s stamping- 
ground on the edge of the Creek Nation, the captain 
sent me ahead to locate him. 

I was dressed as a cowboy, armed with a Winchester 
and a white-handled Colt’s sixshooter, and mounted 
on Buckskin. 

As I jogged along the trail I talked with everyone 
I met to get the desired information. Finally I 
learned that a party of horsemen was in an abandoned 
log-cabin which stood in a clump of trees just off the 
trail, and but a short distance ahead of me. 

I rode leisurely along waiting for darkness. 

Arrived at the cabin, I dismounted before the door 
and was about to knock, when I was startled by a 
‘ voice close behind me. It asked in the Creek language 
what I wanted there. I replied that I wanted some- 
thing to eat. 

Though it was too dark to see his face, I felt sure 
that the speaker was Tom Starr. 

The man reached over my shoulder and knocked. 
The door swung open. Keeping behind me he fol- 
lowed me into the cabin. It contained but one room 
dimly lighted by a flickering fire in a large fire-place. 
It was light enough, however, for me to see five men 
with their sixshooters swinging at their belts, and 
their Winchesters leaning handily against the wall. 

I sat down on a bench near the door. 
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The man who followed me in sat down on another 
bench, behind me. 

This made me feel somewhat uncanny, but I dared 
not look around at him lest I unduly excite his sus- 
picions. That he was already suspicious I judged from 
his actions. Such men are always on the tiptoe for 
their natural enemies—the representatives of the law. 

I knew that a false move on my part would mean 
my death, that my hide would not hold bunch grass 
when the gang had finished with me. 

On the floor across the room was a bucket of water. 
I got up, got a drink, and turned around. 

The man who sat behind me was gone. 

My eyes and ears had been on the alert, but when 
and how he had disappeared I didn’t know. 

The men in the house did not seem inclined to 
talk, but in answer to my questions they told me they 
belonged to a cattle outfit. Of course I knew this 
wasn't true. 

After eating some osaufkee out of a gourd, I bade 
the men good night and sauntered out. 

They had not asked me anything concerning myself. 
This made me feel that they knew what I was, and 
it took a good deal of self-control to keep from looking 
back as I went out of the door. I more than half 
expected a shot in the back, and it felt as if ants were 
crawling up and down on it. 

Buckskin was gone from where I had left him, but 
some distance up the trail I found the old bronck 
headed toward the place where I had tied him. As I 
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coiled the rope in my hand I found damp sand on it. 
This told me that he had been dragging it through 
dew and sand, and for some considerable distance. 

Hoofbeats came to my ears. I led Buckskin out 
of the trail into a clump of bushes. 

Soon a horseman galloped past and dismounted at 
the door of the cabin. He held a conversation with 
the men inside, then mounted and rode swiftly past 
me up the trail. I knew him to be the one who had 
so mysteriously disappeared and the one who had 
failed to get away with Buckskin. I also knew he 
was looking for me, and being firmly convinced that 
this man was Tom Starr, I rode back to our outfit. 

As soon as Captain Davis received my report we 
started for the rendezvous of the outlaws. 

We reached it at daybreak. The captain hammered 
on the door with the butt of his revolver and com- 
manded those within to open. 

After a short wait the door was flung open and a 
man asked what we wanted. The captain ordered him 
to strike a light. I translated this command into 
Creek. 

The Indian soon had a bright fire burning in the 
fire-place. To our disappointment it revealed but the 
one man. 

After a short conversation through me, we were 
on the point of leaving. But I had noticed the Indian 
glance at a corner of the room from time to time and 
I told our leader. 

The floor was made of split logs, the ends of which 
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were laid on the sills loosely. The captain easily 
lifted one end of a puncheon. 

Instantly the muzzle of a gun was thrust almost 
into his face and discharged. 

_ Every man of us fired several shots in quick suc- 
cession at the place, and then tore up the floor. There 
in a shallow cellar sat three men. 

I heard a horse gallop past the door. I reached it 
in time to catch sight of a fleeing horseman. He fired 
several shots, one of which struck the door jamb, 
knocking the flying splinters in my face. I fired re- 
peatedly at the fugitive in the dim light. He sent back 
several defiant whoops and disappeared at the bend 
in the trail. 

When we had handcuffed the four remaining, they 
acknowledged that it was the much-wanted desperado 
Starr who had given us the slip. | 

All that was needed to complete the traditional 
picture was one of our heads impaled on a stake by 
the trail-side. 7 

As we stood in the bright firelight, after the fray, 
old Rankin exclaimed: 

“Davis, you’re shot!’ 

“Shot!” echoed the captain, “shot! where?” 

He ran his hands up and down over his breast. 

“Wounded in the whiskers, Davis,” replied Rankin. 

The desperado had discharged both barrels of a 
shotgun at the captain, and the long whiskers, with the 
exception of a few strands, had been mowed off. 
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Tom Starr had got away again. 

But we rode into Fort Sill with his men as our 
prisoners, and placed them in the basement of the 
guardhouse. 
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ACCOMPANIED nearly every scouting party 
which left the post, whether in pursuit of des- 
peradoes or of Indians. 

To be in the saddle on the wide, sweeping prairies 
was to be like the prodigal returned to his father’s 
house—fatted calf, best robe and all—for on such 
occasions I dressed and lived as an Indian, and the 
prairie furnished the calf. 

One day I went, with a small detachment of soldiers, 
after some Comanches. According to the report, they 
had run off with a lot of Texas cattle. 

I struck the trail, but the officer in charge was 
never the wiser. 

It was Zakatoh’s. 

And far from me was the thought of betraying the 
men whose fasting and feasting and fighting I had 
shared for years. 

Indeed, I was often tempted to try to find the 
doughty warrior, and once more cast in my lot with 
him. 

It was on an expedition in the panhandle of Texas 
that I made my first open rebellion against discipline. 

We were camped on the Sweetwater, just below 
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Fort Elliott, and orders were issued prohibiting any 
of us leaving camp. 

No sooner did taps sound than every man of us, 
except the guard, slipped away by twos and threes. 

As we had left Fort Sill on the evening of payday, - 
we had not had our bi-monthly blow out, so we in- 
tended taking it in the drinking and gambling places 
near the post. | 

There was a genuine rampage that night, and the 
next morning there were consequences. Every man of 
us was ordered to walk and lead his horse. 

I bucked. I was no dough-boy, I was a cavalryman. 

I sat down on the ground and declared I would sit 
there till the Sweetwater froze over before I would 
walk. 

Finally I, was ordered to get into the ambulance. 
In this, under guard, I rode all day. 

During a scout in this part of the country, we ran 
across a war-party of Apaches. In the scrimmage with 
them, a bullet took the big toe-nail off my left foot. 
This was the nearest I ever came to being wounded 
in my war-days. 

But it was the last fight for my faithful Buckskin. 
The bullet that glanced off my foot went through his 
body. 

He was human to me, my comrade in peril, sunshine 
and storm; with a heart beating steadily strong and » 
true; with feet sure, tireless and fleet—my Brother- 
to-the-Wind, indeed. 

I left him lying where the coyotes fought, but he 
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has never been forgotten, nor will he be so long as 
my faithful memory brings me the pattering hoof- 
beats of his unshod feet. 


As we were returning eastward, the troop was 
ordered down the North Fork ofthe Canadian River. 
We went into winter camp near where Oklahoma City 
now stands. 

The winter furnished a few of us with at least 
one memorable experience. Ona scout we were caught 
in a blizzard and snowbound. 

The storm lasted over a week. We ran out of 
provisions. For several days our only food was 
parched corn and little of that. Our horses lived on 
the bark they gnawed from cottonwood poles. 

When we finally got back to our quarters camp- 
fare, meagre as it was, was a feast for a while. 

In the spring I went with the troop on an expedition 
intended to quiet the restless Cheyennes. We camped 
at Bent’s Ranch. 

There a scout came in with despatches from Fort 
Reno. 

I had left my wife and child at this fort, so I went 
to him for news of them. 

He took me aside and told me that a certain officer 
had basely insulted my Nacoomee. 

It was this same officer who had once ordered me 
to perform a menial service for him, and had struck 
me with the flat side of his sabre when I refused. 
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I vowed at the time to get even with him. Now 
I had double reason. 

I could not get permission to go back to the post 
and protect my wife. 

I determined to go anyhow and deal with that man 
in my own way. 

I told two of my soldier friends of my intentions, 
and as each of them had grievances, real or fancied, 
against their officers they decided to leave with me. 

One of the soldiers went by the name of Jack. 
The other one everybody called “Gee Whiz,’’ because 
of his frequent use of that expression. He had been 
a lumber-jack in Michigan and in a fight had bitten 
a man’s ear off. To hide away he enlisted in the 
army. In this he was not singular. More than one 
man enlisted to escape penalty for crime. Enilist- 
ment in the army in those days was in many instances 
like dropping through a hole in the ice. 

One day Gee Whiz was on herd guard when a 
hail-storm came up and the wind blew his hat off. 
_ He was bald as a billiard ball, save for a little fringe 
of fiery red behind his ears; and when the hail-stones 
pecked him on the naked pate his voice was heard 
shouting, “Gee Whiz,’ above all the roar of the 
storm. 

Gee Whiz was his name from that time on. 
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MY DESERTION AND CAPTURE 


HE horses of the troop were hobbled near 
the camp and we foresaw no trouble in 
getting ours. 

With our arms and some food from the chuck tent 
we were ready to start just after tattoo. 

We found the herd too well guarded, so we decided 
to go afoot. 

It was a foolhardy undertaking, to say the least, 
as it was some three hundred miles to the nearest 
settlement, to which my companions expected to make 
their way. 

For myself, that which overshadowed all else, was 
the scout’s news concerning Nacoomee. To get to 
Fort Reno and settle matters with that officer and 
protect her, was to me the most important business 
in this world. My plan was to take her and our 
child and try to find Zakatoh. Then we would be free 
again ! 

There was no moon that night and the clouds in the 
west betokened rain. We hoped for it, as it would 
blot out our trail. But the rain didn’t come and this 
doubtless contributed to our undoing. 

Guided by the North Star we travelled northward, 
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making as rapid progress as possible until sunup. 
Then, to the southward, we distinguished a bunch of 
horsemen coming swiftly. 

We crouched down in a shallow buffalo wallow, 
hoping they had not discovered us. 

On they came. 

I counted them when they were near enough. There 
were eight of them—Indians. We believed them to 
be scouts attached to the command we had left. 

We flattened out against the ground, making our- 
selves as nearly invisible as we could. 

On came the Indians, directly toward us. 

About a hundred yards away, they swerved aside 
and might have passed on without seeing us but for 
the fellow Jack. In his excitement he raised his gun 
and fired. An Indian threw up his arms and toppled 
to the ground. His fellows scattered to the right 
and left. 

I deeply regretted Jack’s action, and Gee Whiz 
cursed him roughly for the fool he was. But we were 
in for it and knew we might as well get all of them 
we could. 

Gee Whiz and I fired two shots apiece at the fleeing 
Indians. A horse fell and its rider went running 
across the prairie. One of his party took him up on 
his horse, and away they all went westward, dis- 
appearing in the distance. 

When I examined the Indian Jack had shot, I was 
astonished to find him a Cheyenne. There were no 
Cheyenne scouts attached to our outfit. 
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Expecting at any minute to sight pursuers, we hur- 
ried on. About a mile from the Cimarron River we 
hid in a brush-lined ravine. Here we remained until 
the sun was low in the west. 

Then Jack, who seemed to have no more sense than 
a rabbit, slipped away from us and shot at a deer. 
Running toward it he stopped suddenly and pointing 
toward the south, yelled: 

“There they come!” 

And sure enough they were coming—a squad of 
cavalry and Indian scouts, besides McKusker, the 
white scout. 

The three of us made for the river, agreeing to 
get behind some cottonwood trees on the bank and 
fight it out. For, since the death of the Indian, to 
surrender meant death to us anyhow. If we could 
stand them off until dark we then had a chance, slim 
though it might be, to get away. 

I got behind one of the scattered trees. Gee Whiz 
and Jack did the same. 

Our pursuers numbered twelve, including the lieu- 
tenant in charge. They halted about a quarter of a 
mile away, and the officer sent McKusker to take 
us in. 

When within shouting distance, he drawled out, 

“Come on in, boys, we got yeh!” 

“To hell with yeh!” bawled Gee Whiz. ‘Yeh 
haven't got us, not yit! Ef yeh want us bad enough, 
come on en’ take us!” | 

The scout returned to the command, and they did 
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come on, with drawn sixshooters, the officer in ad- 
vance. 

“We might as well die right now as any time, boys,” 
muttered our bald-headed comrade, cocking his gun. 

Like a frightened coyote Jack slumped down at the 
root of his tree. 

For a moment I was an aspen leaf in a storm. 
Never before had I experienced such a feeling. 

Came words which had been often repeated to me 
—words of the old Medicine Man: 

“When the time comes for you to die, die like a 
man. To die is nothing. I know what it is to die. It 
is to go to the Other Side of Darkness.” 

At once I was myself again. And I remembered 
the old man’s advice: 

“Fight to the last gasp and die without a whimper.” 

I would die like a man. But to leave my dear 
ones 

I cast out the thought in a moment and became ex- 
hilarated. Stepping out from behind the tree, I shook 
my fist at the swift-coming enemies and gave my war- 
whoop in sheer joy. 

“Now, boys, hold your fire till they git to the little 
bunch of mesquites,” counselled Gee Whiz. 

He pointed to a clump of bushes about two hundred 
yards distant. 

“Kid,” he commanded, “when they git thar, take 
the lieutenant. I’ll plug old McKusker. Jack, take 
an Injun!” 

He dropped to his knee behind his cottonwood. 
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A little stormcloud decked in gorgeous hues swept 
across the face of the sun. To me the cloud was the 
robes of the Sun Boy trailing behind him on his way 
to our rescue. A butterfly came floating past on 
gauzy wing. It was a piece of the Sun Boy’s rainbow 
robe he had torn off and thrown down to encourage 
me. I heard the chirrup of a cricket behind me, and 
the ripple of the stream as it ran laughingly on. 

It came to me that I must get all the enjoyment I 
could out of life while it lasted. 

I sent out a long defiant whoop. 

The lieutenant deployed his men in a skirmish line, 
came on at a gallop and soon neared the bunch of 
mesquite. 

I glanced at Gee Whiz. He was caressing the 
breech of his gun with his cheek and softly swearing. 
His lips were drawn back from his set teeth and his 
face was not good to look upon. 

I drew a bead on the lieutenant and was looking 
through the sights of my rifle at the officer’s breast. 
My finger was vibrating against the trigger. 

Suddenly Gee Whiz grabbed hold of my gun. 

“Boys,” he choked out, “they’re too many for us. 
We'll give in en’ then we'll have a chance to git away.” 

He had weakened under the strain. 

I was mad enough to kill the bald-head. 

The words of the officer came sharp, short and de- 
cisive: 

“Throw down those arms! Sergeant, take charge 
of them!” 
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Disgusted, I threw my gun into the river. 

Not a dozen paces away the men were sitting on 
their panting horses. 

The lieutenant’s gun covered us. 

By the time we got our belts unbuckled, McKusker 
had dismounted and was approaching. He was al- 
ways drunk while in the post, and his big nose re- 
minded me then, as it always did, of a camp fire on 
the side of a hill. His bristly hair stuck up like a 
bunch of black jacks on a knoll. When he opened his 
mouth to speak, it was a dark chasm edged with 
blackened snags over which fire had swept. 

He approached Gee Whiz, stuck his red nose up 
into his face and wheezed out: 

“Well, we got yer, didn’t we!” 

Out shot bald-head’s fist to the red nose and down 
went its owner. 

Then Gee Whiz charged upon an Indian scout loll- 
ing on the neck of his pony. He grabbed him by the 
hair and thumped him on the ground. For a while 
there was an emphatic vocal and physical mixture of 
Gee Whiz and redskin. 

The soldiers tore them apart as they were about 
to roll over the edge of the bank into the river. 

Our captors camped there on the river that night, 
and our legs were tied together with a rope when we 
went to bed. | 

During the night we got our legs free, and in the 
darkness would have escaped but for the vigilant 
Indian scouts, one of whom was aching for an ex- 
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cuse to puncture us with bullets for what Gee Whiz 
had done to him. 

The next day we were taken to the camp from 
which we had deserted, brought before the officers 
and questioned as to our reason for leaving. 

When the sentry took me back to the guard-tent, 
he said to me kindly, 

“T’m blamed sorry for yeh, kid.” 

“Yeh needn’t worry about me. But why are yeh 
sorry?” I asked. 

“Why, don’t yeh know? They’ve drumheaded yeh 
—given yeh a drumhead court-martial. They’re 
goin’ to shoot yeh!” 

“Well, ’'m not dead yet,” I replied, more bravely 
than I felt. 

The fellow Jack began to whimper, whereupon our 
bald-headed companion gave him a round cursing. 

“As for myself,” he growled, “all I ask is one more 
good crack at old McKusker.”’ * 

* Phil McKusker had been a deserter himself, and had lived 
for years with the Kiowas. He was pardoned and became a 
valuable man to the Government, notwithstanding his liking for 
strong drink. Eventually it was the means of his death. While 


on courier duty, and drunk, as usual, he fell from his horse 
and was devoured by wolves. 
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IN CHAINS UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH 


OME, men, get ready!’ ordered a sergeant of 
the guard. 

He looked in at us through the doorway of the 
guard-tent. 

We thought the time had come for our sentence 
to be carried out. But a wagon was driven up and 
we were ordered to get into it. 

“V’m goin’ to take yeh t’ Fort Reno,” the sergeant 
informed us. 

I emphatically declared my lack of faith in his 
ability to perform that bit of duty. 

“Looka here, Kid,” said the sergeant, “yeh’re a-goin’ 
t’ Fort Reno. Yeh’ll be full of holes, mebbe, when 
yeh git thar, but yeh’re a-goin’ t’ go thar.” 

And take us there he did, not allowing us so much 
as the shadow of an opportunity to escape. 

Arrived at the post, we were taken to the black- 
smith shop to have the shackles riveted on our ankles. 
Obediently I held my leg up against the anvil for that 
purpose. I knew old Chris, the blacksmith, and as I 
looked into his good-natured face, I whispered, 

“Make ’em big, Chris, won’t yeh?” 

He glanced at the sentry in the doorway. 
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“By gum, Kid, I’ll do it!” he replied. 

When we got back to our cell we found the old 
blacksmith had been as good as his word. We could 
slip the chains off easily. 

With our shackles clanking at every step we were 
set to digging drainage ditches around the post. 

The sentries were supposed to guard us closely. 
As certain bottles with loosened corks were not infre- 
quently slipped to us from the sutler’s, the degree of 
strictness may be guessed. 

On one occasion a sentry took too long a pull at 
the bottle, and we had hard work to revive him in 
time to take us to the guardhouse when recall from 
fatigue sounded. 

There were many good opportunities for getting 
away easily, but we made no attempt to escape. 

We had learned from some of the old soldiers that 
there was a chance of our sentence being commuted 
or set aside entirely. 

At last a friend told us that the papers concerning 
our case had been returned. 

We began to lay plans for escape should the find- 
ings prove adverse. 

There was another prisoner in the cell with us 
now, so four were included in the plans. 

One morning at guardmount a friend who had 
knowledge of things in the adjutant’s office, whispered 
a few words to me as we stood in line for inspection. 
That day, as we worked in the ditch with picks and 
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shovels, we decided upon the time for an attempt to 
get away. 

More than a week before Gee Whiz had started 
to cut a hole in the ceiling of our cell. It was soft 
pine, and he cut through it with his pocket-knife and 
a saw made out of a piece of tin. We drowned the 
noise of the work by singing and rattling our chains, 
and hid the track of the saw with soap the colour 
of the ceiling. 

On the evening before our escape Nacoomee came 
to the guardhouse as usual. 

She lived, with our little Tahpahyeete, in a Chey- 
enne camp across the river. It was near the post, so 
she came to the guardhouse every day, when I was 
called in from fatigue. The sergeant allowed her to 
talk with me through the grated door. 

Now I told her of our plans in which she was to 
aid us—just Gee Whiz and me. 

Jack, the craven-hearted, had backed out. We were 
glad he was too cowardly to join us. 

As for the other fellow, his chains fitted him so 
tightly he couldn’t get them off, and he refused to let 
us cut them. He said he’d rather serve his two years 
and a half in Leavenworth than the same length of 
time in the army at Fort Reno. 

Nacoomee promised to come, with arms and horses, 
to the post side of the river, and to be in a certain 
place at eleven o’clock on the following night. Gee 
Whiz and I expected to make our escape immediately 
after that. He had decided to go eastward to the 
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railroad. I intended to take my wife and child south- 
westward, and try to find Zakatoh and his band. 

The next morning at guardmount I was more than 
pleased to see that the officer of the day was the man 
who had insulted my Nacoomee. It was no uncommon 
thing for soldiers of his type to do, for, in the eyes 
of such men, she was “only a squaw.” 

The sergeant of the guard was a big negro of the 
Tenth Cavalry. 

For these two men above all others my love was 
not great and if we could get safely away, these two 
would be held responsible for the escape. 

That evening at our interview Nacoomee informed 
me she had everything in readiness. The river was 
high and still rising, but she thought there would be 
little or no trouble in getting the horses across, as 
she had a Cheyenne woman to help her. 

At retreat our chains were examined as usual by 
the sergeant of the guard as we prisoners stood in 
line during roll-call. We always had a good laugh 
over this after returning to our cell. 

At last taps sounded—ten o’clock. We had just an 
hour to wait. 

Gee Whiz got up on the bunk and tore loose the 
ends of the boards which he had sawed off in the 
ceiling. What we most feared then was the negro 
sergeant. It was his duty to come in and examine 
us and the cell. Usually this duty was considered 
done in simply seeing that the four of us were on 
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the bunk. It was a kind of sloping platform, common 
to us all. 

If he should come in and examine our chains or 
the ceiling— 

If he should, we were agreed to spring on him, 
knock him down with our shackles, and take our 
chances with the guard outside. 

We took off our shackles and lay down on the bunk. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
ESCAPE—DEATH OF NACOOMEE 


‘ EV’N o°-clo-o-ck en’ aw-l-’s we-ll!” drawled 
the sentry on Post Number One. 

This was echoed around the garrison by the other 
sentries. 

We were in the act of rising to our feet. 

There was the grating of a key in the door. 

We lay down quickly, shackles in hand, and drew 
our blankets over us. 

The black face of the sergeant appeared in the light 
of the lantern he held aloft. 

He took a couple of steps, flashed his lantern over 
us and up to the grated window, and turned his eyes 
slowly up toward the hole. 

Another instant and that negro would have earned 
a mighty sore head. But he turned, went out and 
locked the door. 

Up we got. Gee Whiz climbed into the loft. I 
quickly followed. 


On the comb of the roof there was a lattice-like 
ventilator. From the ground it looked like an easy 
thing to break through, but now the slats seemed to 
be of iron. 
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Gee Whiz whispered down to Jack for the old 
pocket-knife which he had left on the window-sill. 

After what seemed like hours we got it, and my 
comrade went to work on the slats like a beaver. 

The night was very still, the faintest noise carrying 
a long distance. The sound of the whittling seemed 
to my tense ears loud enough to be heard all over the 
post. 

The walls of the guardhouse were made of scrub- 
oak logs, two rows of which were set into the sround 
six or seven feet deep and about two feet apart. The 
space between was filled with gravel and cement. So, 
the only possible way for us to get out was the way 
we took. 

At last enough of the slats were cut. We crawled 
out and straddled the comb of the roof. It was very 
steep, and as we looked down we could just see the 
top of a sentry’s head on either side of the guard- 
house, as he paced his beat. They met at each end of 
the building. 

As my comrade and I sat there astride the roof I 
lifted my eyes toward the northern sky. Across it 
flared a long serpent-like streak. I had never seen 
anything like it. It was an awesome thing. I pointed 
it out to Gee Whiz. He took one good look at it over 
his shoulder and whispered: 

“That’s a comet, Kid, en’ it means good luck.” 

There was no moon that night, but the stars looked 
down out of a clear sky. The eyes of Those-Above 
were giving us just light enough. 
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Gee Whiz took my hand in a grasp of true fellow- 
ship. 

“Now, Kid, we'll go together, er we'll die together,” 
he whispered. 

The sentries passed around the corners of the build- 
ing, and stood, as we thought, talking in low tones. 

We slid down to the edge of the roof at the back 
of the building and dropped together. 

We had scarcely struck the ground before both sen- 
tries were blazing away at us. 

My feet balanced on the edge of a gutter and threw 
me backward against the wall. Gee Whiz was well 
away when he discovered I wasn’t with him. 

The sentries blazed briskly, but he came back. 

Grabbing me by the throat, he shook me hard. 

“Damn yeh, air yeh hurt?” he breathed huskily. 

“N-no,” I gasped. 

“Wal, come on then!’’ he growled, and jerked me 
on. 

Away we went together. 

The sentries blazed busily. Their fire burned holes 
only in the night. 

Soon pandemonium broke loose. Bugles blared. 
The long roll sounded. Orders were shouted. 


We reached the Cheyenne camp down by the river. 
I spotted the horse I wanted. He was picketed. I 
pulled up the stake. With the rope in one hand, I 
laid the other on his withers, ready to leap to his 
back. 
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An Indian’s head rose on the other side. 

“My horse!” he grunted. | 

I didn’t wait to argue the point. 

Gee Whiz also failed in his quest. 

The camp was in an uproar. Wild whoops filled the 
air. 

But neither Indians nor soldiers knew what the 
rumpus was all about until we had made a good start. 


We neared the place where Nacoomee was to be 
with the horses. A figure started up from the roots 
of a tree. It was an Indian woman with a bundle 
in her arms. 

It was not Nacoomee. 

The woman stood in silence for a time, despite my 
anxious questioning. Then she told me simply that 
in trying to bring the horses across the river, Na- 
coomee with the horses, had sunk in the quicksand. 

Nacoomee! 

But a few hours ago she had left me at the iron- 
barred door of my cell. 

Nacoomee! 

The Great Silence made no answer to my silent call. 

I was left alone on the trail too narrow for two to 
walk abreast. 


When I came to myself Gee Whiz was shaking me 

and trying to pull me away from the place. 
There were shouts and yells up toward the post, 
and the sound of running horses coming nearer. 
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I had my child in my arms. I begged my comrade 
to leave me. 

The woman spoke. 

“Go, and some time come back,” she advised. “I 
will care for Tahpahyeete.”’ 

I knew she would. 

“Come, be quick, Kid!” urged the man. 

I put my child into the woman’s arms and darted 
away with Gee Whiz. 

It is wise for the hunted to do what the hunter 
least expects. 

We went around the post, once narrowly avoiding 
a squad of soldiers, and started south parallel with 
the road toward Fort Sill. The officers would be 
least likely to look for us in that direction. 

How good it was to feel the springy turf under my 
feet and the cool breeze in my face! 

“Think of it, Kid, it’s jes’ thirty days sence I took 
a good full-sized step,’ exulted Gee Whiz. 

He stretched his long legs into increased speed. 
But he soon slowed down. We had a long trail be- 
fore us, and we needed to save our strength. 

It was coming daylight when we arrived at the 
South Fork of the Canadian River. 

For the first time I was aware that Gee Whiz was 
in his stocking feet. He had left his shoes in the 
guardhouse. I made him take off his socks. His feet 
and ankles were bleeding. The prairie briars had torn 
away the skin and flesh. 
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My ankles were fully as bad. My moccasins had 
kept my feet in better condition. 

Before we started across the wide stretch of sand 
on the river’s edge, I showed my comrade how to 
walk as an Indian walks, with his toes turned inward, 
so his tracks would not be so easily recognised. 

When we had crossed the river he sat down and 
tenderly nursed his feet. The sharp clinging sand- 
burs had been torment to him. It was quite a while 
before he yielded to my coaxing to go on. 

Before the sun came up we had found a hiding- 
place in a fringe of bushes by a little stream. Here 
Gee Whiz buried his feet in the cool mud all day, 
while I alternately slept and watched for signs of 
pursuers. 
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ON THE WAY TO CIVILISATION 


HILE I was watching the trail that day I saw 

a detachment of cavalry gallop past toward 

Anadarko. Likely they purposed heading us off 
should we appear there. 

When the sun went down and we were ready to 
start, we were so stiff, footsore, weak and hungry, 
we could hardly walk. The month of confinement in 
the guardhouse had told on our physical condition. 
Gee Whiz tied his ragged socks on his sore feet, and 
after we hobbled along for a while we limbered up 
and made good progress. 

It was not yet midnight, but dark as pitch, when 
we came to the outskirts of Anadarko on the Washita 
River. 

In the woods we ran onto a party of cavalrymen— 
the same, we were sure, that had passed us during 
the day. 

We crept around the camp, and waded across the 
river to the Agency. 

There was a light in the store. I walked in boldly 
and bought a can of meat. The clerk I knew. He 
did not recognise me. But I was on the alert when I 
left the place. 
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On the Way to Civilisation 


About a mile on the road to Fort Sill we sat down 
by the trail and feasted. Gee Whiz was complaining 
of his sore feet when he suddenly forgot them. 

Came the clickety-click of shod hoofs and the noise 
of wheels on the hard-beaten road. 

We knew it was time for the mail from Reno to 
Fort Sill. 

Close enough for us to see in the dim starlight, we 
made out the familiar buckboard. We saw also that 
the driver was alone. 

When the rig was within a few steps of us, my 
comrade jumped up. 

“Hold up thar!” he commanded. 

The frightened driver jerked the mules to a stand- 
still, dropped the lines, and reached up toward the 
stars. 

“All right, boys, all right,” he quavered. “Here it 
is right behind me. Don’t shoot!’ 

“Put your hands down. We don’t want the mail- 
pouch,’ my comrade assured him. “We don’t want 
nothin’ but a ride.”’ 

The driver grabbed the lines and steadied the shy- 
ing mules. Then, on his very hearty invitation, we 
got into the buckboard. 

We were glad of the chance to ride, yet uneasy in 
the knowledge that the mail-carrier had come from 
Fort Reno. He was certain to know all about our 
escape and therefore certain to report it. With the 
whole garrison awake to it, our chances in avoiding ar- 
rest would be slim. 
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We rode for a while in silence. The driver broke it. 

“Travellin’ some?” he inquired. 

“Down to Sill,” I replied. ‘Had a little hard luck. 
Horses pulled their picket-pins. But we'll find some 
o’ th’ outfit at Sill. Punchin’ cattle f’r old Goodnight,” 
I lied. “Yeh know his ranch—out at Paladora 
Canyon.” 

I knew the ranch. Years before, it will be remem- 
bered, I had spent some time there when for a season 
I had left Zakatoh. 

The driver abruptly changed the subject. 

“Thar was partic’lar hell t’ pay at Reno last night,” 
he said. 

His passengers paid “partic’lar” attention. 

“Yep,’ he went on, “two gin’ral pris’ners made 
their git-away. Th’ most darin’ d’livery that any set 
o’ convicts ever made in these parts. One of ’em 
had a squaw wife, en’ he is hidin’ around th’ camp 
thar somewhar I think. They found th’ squaw on a 
sand-bar in th’ river though. Got drownded. Th’ 
whole garrison’s scoutin’ after ’em, en’ if they git 
away, they’ll have to go some.” 

Our host was loquacious and apparently friendly. 
Whatever suspicions he might have entertained con- 
cerning us seemed allayed. 

He went on to say that the negro sergeant was un- 
der arrest in the guardhouse, and that old “Pussy 
Foot’ was in trouble because of the escape. 

Old “Pussy Foot” was the other man whom I hoped 
to see suffer. 
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This news was a source of no little satisfaction to 
me. 

It was near sunup when we arrived at the crossing 
of Medicine Bluff Creek above Fort Sill. We left 
the buckboard, thanked the carrier for the ride, and 
struck off into the woods. 

We made for Cache Creek and soon reached it. 

On the bank, just back of the officers’ quarters, 
stood several large water tanks, unused and empty. 

Gee Whiz thought one of them would make a good 
hiding-place. 

We chose one and climbed in. It was within forty 
yards of the back door of an officer’s house. Soldiers 
passed and repassed all day long. They were so close 
we could easily hear their conversation. We prob- 
ably could not have chosen a safer retreat. 

At dusk we crawled out, went down to the post 
gardens and bought food and clothing of the man in 
charge. : 

Up to this time my attire had consisted of a shirt, 
a pair of overalls and moccasins. I had no hat. 

Gee Whiz was not only hatless and bootless, but 
also sockless by this time. He had so often tied and 
retied his stockings on his sore and swollen feet, that 
they had become frazzled beyond use. 

I was greatly tempted to seize a government horse 
and hit the trail for the west where I was sure of fall- 
ing in with some wild tribe. But Gee Whiz kept pic- 
turing the wonderful things of the white man’s country 
in glowing terms, so I stayed with him. That night 
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we set out for Caddo—the nearest railroad station— 
one hundred and sixty-five miles away. 

It was daylight when we arrived at Rush Springs. 

From time immemorial this had been a camping 
place, so we looked for soldiers here. We found a 
body of cavalry camped on one side of the spring and 
a wagon-train of freighters on the other. 

We hid in the grass until the former started toward 
Fort Sill, and lingered with the latter long enough 
to learn that both soldiers and Indians were scouring 
the country for us. 

We left the bullwhackers and the trail, but still 
headed for Caddo. 

During the day, as we made our way along a 
wooded stream, a posse of marshals suddenly dashed 
out of the timber and surrounded us. 

It was all up, then. 

Not yet. The marshals were looking for a gang of 
train robbers. Our descriptions tallied with none of 
them, and as Gee Whiz lied so earnestly and so well 
about having lost our horses, the men let us go. 

We took the train at Caddo for Denison, Texas. 
As we left the train I lost Gee Whiz in the crowd, 
and out of my life. 

I went out of town. 

Ten days and nights had passed since my escape 
from the guardhouse, and I was utterly worn out. I 
lay down in a fence corner and slept. 

When I awoke, the stars were fading out of the 
eastern sky. I had slept all day and nearly all night. 
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WITH A GANG OF OUTLAWS 


HAT morning I opened my ears and eyes in a 

new world. Around me were farmyard noises 

and the bustling back and forth of the men at their 
early tasks. 

There was nothing in this country life for me. 

I had little real knowledge of civilised ways. The 
highest type of culture with which I had come into 
contact, was that of the semi-civilised tribes of Indian 
Territory. I could not call cultured a large percentage 
of the soldiers with whom I had associated. They 
were of the lowest stratum of civilisation. 

I gravitated to the edge of the underworld. In 
time I went to the bottom of it. 

The Denison saloons invited me. The day soon 
found me among their idlers. They were very kindly 
disposed when they found I had money. My clothes 
belied the fact. 

I loaned my two months’ pay to my easily-made 
friends. They promised to pay it back the next day. 
The next day never came. 

Money gone, friendship vanished, and no one to 
give to me either! 

The night noises of the town bothered me. The 
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roar and shriek of a train, the rattle of a wagon, even 
footsteps on the sidewalk would awaken me with a 
start. So way out of town I found a camping place. 

Came there always numbers of travellers with their 
wagon outfits. They readily offered me the hospital- 
ity of their kind. To accept this, 1 soon became a 
regular visitor. 

One night I was talking with a Choctaw Indian 
when he spoke of the notorious outlaw—Tom Starr. 

I vividly recalled the time I tracked him and his 
gang and he got away. 

His permanent rendezvous, the Choctaw told me, 
was in the Creek Nation, east of Eufaula, only a few 
days’ ride from Denison. 

I now became obsessed with the idea of meeting the 
bandit of whom I had heard much. 

With this end in view I went with the Indian when 
he left for his home. I travelled with him for several 
days, then struck out alone in my search. 

I learned that any stranger seen by Starr in the 
vicinity of his home would probably receive very un- 
gentle treatment. But as I felt in constant danger of 
arrest, I reasoned that no matter where I was or in 
what company, my situation could be neither better 
nor worse. 

I presented neither a formidable nor a creditable 
appearance. I wore an old suit of clothes much too 
large for me. I was penniless and unarmed. 

This, I reflected, might be in my favour should I 
meet the much feared man. 
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I had no difficulty in finding food. It was given 
me by the poor but kind-hearted Indians whose houses 
I visited on the road. A gourd of osaufkee—a food 
made of corn—was the usual offering. 

Arrived at a place in the Creek Nation called Hick- 
ory Ground, I met with a large gathering of Indians. 

The occasion was the whipping of a horse thief. 
According to his promise, the culprit was on hand. 
He had been free from the day of his sentence to that 
set for punishment. This was a privilege not unusual 
among the Creeks. 

The crier called out that the time had come. 

The culprit stripped to the waist and took his 
place on the spot indicated by an officer. 

He drew himself up proudly and called out so all 
could hear: 

“Hononwah do-e-escha!” (I am a man.) 

He would show he could suffer as a man should. 

The officer then gave him twenty-five hard lashes 
with the thonged whip. It brought the blood, but he 
did not so much as flinch or shrink under the punish- 
ment. | 

This seemed to settle the matter entirely. Having 
paid the penalty, he regained his standing among his 
fellows. 


I had reached the vicinity of Starr’s place when I 
was taken sick of a fever. 

At a little distance from the road I lay down under 
a tree and became unconscious. 
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When I awoke I was lying on a blanket in a house. 
A short man with long straight hair and face black as 
charcoal, was cooking something in a big iron kettle 
which hung in the fireplace. 

When he found I was conscious, he told me how 
I came there. He had found me. Tom Starr had 
brought me to the cabin. My utter helplessness had 
appealed to the outlaw. I was in Tom Starr’s house. 

The desperado proved to be entirely different from 
what I had imagined. 

Fle was of fine appearance, spoke to me kindly, and 
did everything he could for my comfort. He asked 
me no questions about myself. 

I volunteered the information that I was from the 
West and was just wandering through the country 
when I was taken sick. 

Starr would often be gone from home several days. 
Sometimes when he returned he would have a new 
horse; sometimes two—always good ones. 

When I grew strong enough to go outdoors I began 
to yearn for the saddle. 

The black man—Kahjolustee (Blackberry)—told 
me there were good horses all around us; if I wanted 
one to go and get it. 

Late one night four tired men arrived at the cabin 
in company with Kahjolustee, who seemed always to 
be on the watch. 

The men threw their heavy saddle-bags on the 
floor for pillows, spread their saddle-blankets, and lay 
down in their clothes. They were soon asleep. 
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The next morning the men were up bright and early. 

While they were cleaning the mud from their out- 
fits, I walked up behind one of them. His sixshooter 
was lying on the ground. I picked it up. 

Quick as a flash the man snatched it out of my hand 
and angrily asked what I meant. 

I was so surprised I didn’t reply. I walked away 
wondering at his conduct. 

Kahjolustee informed me I must be very careful 
how I acted when this man was around. He was a 
very great man—greater in fact than Tom Starr him- 
self. The whole country everywhere was against 
him. Nearly everybody wanted to kill him. 

His name was Jesse James. 

I had never heard of this most notorious bandit of 
the United States. At the time he meant no more to 
me than any of the other riders of the crooked trail. 

As I remember him, he was a rather genial fellow 
with a full beard of a reddish colour and very peculiar 
eyes that seemed to be in constant motion. 

He and his men stayed with us for more than a 
week. I helped them break a rather wild horse, and 
one of them gave me a white-handled Colt’s six- 
shooter. 

I soon became fully equipped with horse and saddle, 
and with my complete recovery from the effects of 
the fever, began to feel ready for anything. 

Our visitors fully rested, went on their way to 
Texas. Indeed Starr’s ranch was a half-way place 
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for such men, as they ranged between the north and 
south. 

There were a number of visitors at the rendezvous 
while I was there. Among them was a Creek Indian 
by the name of Ed Grayson. I took a great liking to 
him. He and a cousin by the name of Tom Grayson, 
were “on the scout.’’ Which means they were under 
the displeasure of the law, and were dodging around 
for hiding-places among their friends. 

The Indians in this locality always did this, instead 
of leaving the country, although it was a pretty sure 
thing they’d be caught or killed some day. 

One day I went with Ed Grayson to Eufaula. Sev- 
eral United States marshals were there looking for 
him, and the reckless fellow said he wanted to have 
some fun with them. 

As we rode into the little town he advised me to 
wait at one of the stores while he rode around to find 
what he could scare up. 

In a little while there were whoops and shots up 
the street. He had found the marshals lurking in some 
of the stores, and he was trying to get them started. 

As he rode down the street he looked the incarna- 
tion of fearless manhood. 

Tall, lithe and alert, he sat his clean-limbed sorrel 
horse, a part of it. 

He came at an easy canter with his long black hair 
floating around his square shoulders and whipping 
into his clear-cut face. 

The bridle reins hung loosely on his horse’s neck. 
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He had a sixshooter in each hand. At intervals he 
fired into the air and gave his piercing yell of de- 
fiance. 

' This was his challenge to the marshals to come out 
into the open like men and try to take him. 

Not one of them so much as made himself visible. 

It was but a short time after this that Ed Grayson’s 
career came to an end. 

We were in town one day when he spied an enemy 
entering Crabtree’s store. Drawing his gun from its 
holster he left me with the remark that he would go 
across and settle with him. 

As he passed through the doorway, he cried out, 

“TI am ready to die right now!” 

This was a challenge often used by the Creeks. 

Grayson was an expert with the revolver. With 
the gun, he had a serious fault. Instead of bringing 
the muzzle upwards and firing at the same time, he 
had the habit of raising the muzzle, cocking the gun 
with the motion, and firing as he brought the muzzle 
downwards. 

This time the fault proved fatal to him. It gave 
his foe but a moment’s advantage, but it was enough. 

He fell with a bullet in his head. 

That night Tom Grayson and the rest of us rode 
through and through the town shouting out our venge- 
ful defiance. 

Shortly afterward I saw Tom Grayson fall into the 
Big Sleep on the porch of Crabtree’s store. He went 
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down under a charge of buckshot from a double- 
barrelled shotgun in the hands of an enemy. 

Well equipped with horse and guns, I began once 
more to lay plans. I told them to some of the young 
fellows of my acquaintance. I had vengeance to 
wreak on the man against whom I had a just cause. 
They agreed to go west with me to do this and— 
other things. 

But one day there was a mix-up with the marshals, 
and one of our men was fairly riddled with bullets. 

I counted myself lucky to get out of the Creek coun- 
try afoot and as poor as when I went into it. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
ON THE TRAMP 


O I became a tramp. I was not fit for anything 
else. 

Not caring where I went, I beat my way on car- 
trucks, and landed in a railroad construction camp 
west of San Antonio. 

The superintendent gave me a job as a nightguard. 
Thieves had been running off the mules, and my in- 
struction was to shoot the first night-prowler in sight. 

A night-prowler appeared. 

I shot. 

My victim proved to be a gang boss who had been 
visiting a nearby Mexican ranch. He had gone against 
orders and was trying to sneak in unobserved. The 
bullet struck him in the shoulder. The wound, though 
painful, was not dangerous. 

Shortly after this, the superintendent got drunk one 
night, and came reeling into camp in his night-shirt. 
He wandered around among the mules and ran afoul 
of the guard. 

I was the guard. 

He began cursing me. When he called me a vile 
name I promptly knocked him backward with the butt 
of my Winchester. 
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He fell into a bunch of cactus. 

His yells woke up the camp and the men took him 
to his tent. 

The next morning he ate his breakfast standing. 

It takes time to extract cactus thorns. 

I lost my job. 

I went back to San Antonio. 

Near there I got a job picking cotton. I liked the 
work, so before dawn next morning I was in the field. 
It wasn’t light enough to see. Even the snowy bolls 
of cotton didn’t show up against the darkness. But I 
wanted to make use of the first streak of light. 7 

When the breakfast bell rang, I had my bag filled 
so full it was too heavy to drag with ease. 

I ate hurriedly. 

I was drenched with dew, but I lost no time in 
getting back to the field. 

Again I worked alone. I couldn’t understand why 
the other pickers didn’t come. 

The sun had walked well up in the sky when they 
did come. 

The whole crowd—blacks and whites—had been 
having a good time somewhere. Their minds stayed 
full of it, for frequently they broke out in chuckling 
and laughing. 

Weighing time came. 

My cotton was thrown out. It was too heavy! 

Dew-drenched it had to be spread in the sun and 
dried. 

Truly, the pickers had had a good time somewhere! 
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A fortnight finished my labours in the cotton field. 
I went back to town. 

I wandered into “Hart’s Gold Room,” and soon 
became engaged in losing my lately earned money at 
a game of monte. 

Somebody started something. Shooting began and 
the lights went out. 

When the merriment was over and the lamps relit, 
the monte-dealer’s neck was bleeding from a bullet 
wound, and my shirt was open at the throat. My 
collar-button had been shot away. 

I hit the ties again, my back to the west. 

Soon I met with a wrecking gang of negroes at 
work. I needed a job. In order to get it I told the 
boss I was a negro. I got it. 

The fellow was insolent and blasphemous. When 
I couldn’t stand for any more of his foul talk, I threw 
down the shovel. I had worked but part of a day. 

The railroad owes me for that work yet. 

Again I headed eastward. 

One day I started through a large pasture toward 
a big ranch-house where I hoped to get something to 
eat. 

As I strolled along I saw in the trail a lariat which 
some cowboy had lost. I coiled the rope into my left 
hand and with the other unconsciously began, through 
force of the old habit, to swing the noose around my 
head. This startled a bunch of horses and they went 
galloping away. 
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A cowboy came tearing through the brush, six- 
shooter in hand. 

I earnestly explained how I came by the rope, and 
how I happened to be swinging it around my head. 

The cowboy wasn’t to be taken in by any such tale. 
No, indeed! He made me carry the rope ahead of 
him to the house. 

After he had talked with the other men of the ranch, 
they all cursed me for a horse-thief and locked me ina 
smokehouse. They intended taking me to jail the 
next day. 

But there was a small window in the little building 
near the roof, and through this, during the night, I 
squeezed myself to liberty. 

Innocent though I was, there was evidence enough 
to send me to prison for a long term. I counted my- 
self lucky when I found myself aboard a flatcar on 
the way to Houston. 

When I arrived in Houston the church-bells were 
tolling out the sad news of President Garfield’s death. 

In the market-place I was attracted to a stall of 
eatables in charge of a fat negro woman. At the 
sight of a large ““Washington pie’ my mouth began 
to water. But, alas! I hadn’t the wherewithal to make 
it mine. 

After pondering the situation, a brilliant idea oc- 
curred to me. 

I had seen railroad men present pieces of paper 
with writing on them and get in return goods and 
money. I looked carefully along the street until I 
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discovered a piece of paper which appeared to resem- 
ble what I had in mind. I got it and took it to the 
negress. 

“Auntie,” I said, “I want some of that Washington 
pie. I haven’t got any money, but I’ve got this. I’ll 
take four bits worth of pie and the rest in money.” 

She took: the paper, scrutinised it and handed it 
back. But her face was one broad grin. 

“Lawd bress yo,’ honey!” she chuckled, “I cain’t 
spah de money, but yo’ all c’n have all dat Wash’ton 
pie yo’ wants to eat. En’ when yo’ all gits de money 
yo’ c’n come back en’ pay me fo’ it.” 

The old black woman never got the money. But 
many and many a time have I wished I could have 
paid the trustful soul. 

I had a good time in Houston, even though my 
sentence hung over me like a black storm-cloud. I 
was always afraid of the policemen I met on the 
street, for I had heard soldiers say they had a mys- 
terious way of detecting men who had broken the 
law. 

My fear was less at night, and I usually slept well. 
My bedroom was a hogshead partly filled with shav- 
ings. It was located near a warehouse where I felt 
comfortably secure. 

One night I awoke with the feeling that the world 
was coming to an end. My bedroom was rolling and 
tumbling downhill over the rough pavement. It fin- 
ally landed with a tremendous shock against a build- 
ing. 
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As I crawled out, I heard a maudlin song in the 
distance. I gathered that a company of young rowdies 
had given the hogshead a kick and started it rolling. 

After that a cowstable was my sleeping-place and I 
“boarded around.” 

In my aimless wanderings came now and then a 
chance to do work that I liked. In passing a big 
pasture one day, I stopped to watch some men trying 
to ride a wild unbroken horse. The men were not 
good riders and the horse was a first-class bucker. He 
had little trouble in freeing himself of everyone that 
managed to mount him. They gave it up and were 
leaving the animal to the enjoyment of his victory. 

I offered to ride him, and did so, to a standstill. 
For this the owner gave me five dollars. 

It didn’t go for board. I lost in a game of chucka- 
luck. 

Every morning, after I had cadged my breakfast, I 
strolled along by the shops and stores as they were be- 
ing opened and swept. I pitied the men who were 
content to do that kind of work morning after morn- 
ing. They possibly pitied me. But I was free—tfree 
to go out into the woods; to stay and watch the birds 
and animal people and listen to their voices. 

At such times I was carried back to the wild, un- 
trammelled life of the plains and I lived over again its 
experiences. Memories of my lost Nacoomee then led 
me to upbraid myself for leaving my son. Followed 
always the resolve to go back and train him to be a 
great warrior. 
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With this consoling vision I usually fell asleep, only 
to awaken as a lone scrub oak in a clearing, after the 
wood-choppers have done their work. 

When I began to notice the apparent happiness of 
the gay young people of the town, I felt more lonely. 
I was apart from them. A great gulf lay between 
their world and mine. I could not cross it and they 
would not. 

The white man’s country was a place in which I 
didn’t seem to fit anywhere. 

I watched the children playing in the schoolyards. 
Their games puzzled me. I wondered how, when they 
were grown up, they would make a living at such 
things as “blind-man’s buff” and “drop the handker- 
chief.” The hunting-game and the war-game, and 
such like, of my savage boyhood days were the very 
things that we played in earnest when we became men. 

One night I wandered up a fashionable street. I 
was stopped in front of a large house by the most 
wonderful music that I had ever heard. A woman was 
singing, accompanied by a piano. I stood rooted to 
the ground fascinated, enthralled. 

On many a night afterward I sat on the curb be- 
fore that house, my feet in the gutter, my soul revel- 
ling in the glory of that exquisite voice. 

As it floated out to me through the open window, it 
soothed my bitter, turbulent spirit, charmed me into 
better thoughts and left lasting impressions. The 
sweet singer never knew of her holy ministry to the 
heartsick, lonely outcast of the street. 
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I used to sit there when the music ceased, and 
think of the voice that had been hushed by the treach- 
erous sands of the river, and of my child, and blame 
myself for acting like a coward in saving myself and 
leaving him. Then I would make a new vow to go 
back to him. 

It was the memory of Nacoomee, my wife, that 
kept me many times from doing wrong. To me the 
influence of a good woman is a wonderful thing. I 
have always believed and still believe that men will 
be as improper in their conduct as women allow them 
to be, whether they are savage or civilised, and as 
good as women compel them to be 
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T’ was in Houston that I met unkempt, cadaverous 

Jerry. 

Jerry was a tall man when he stood straight up 
and down, but he usually resembled an interrogation 
point. He had no teeth when I first knew him, and 
his face crumpled up like an accordion, every time he 
shut his mouth tight. He was a typical hobo, but he 
proved to be the best friend I ever had. He was a 
philosopher, and he taught me some of the greatest 
and most important truths of human life, and he was 
good. 

I never learned his full name, but I called him Jerry, 
and he called me Injun. 

My unkempt comrade of the underworld had a song 
which he often sang after his inner man was satisfied. 
The words ran as follows: 


“We are two bums, two jolly old bums, 
We live like royal Turks, 
If we have good luck a-bummin’ our alee 
To hell with the man that works.” 


We left Houston one night on top of a passenger coach 
bound for New Orleans, but we rode in box cars and 
on brake beams before we arrived. 
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One evening at dusk we were put off of a freight 
train which we had ridden all day. We were hungry 
and thirsty. 

We sighted a large house in grounds studded with 
shrubbery and flowers and surrounded by a high stone 
wall. At the back of the lawn was a well with an old- 
fashioned sweep. 

Under Jerry’s directions, I scaled the high iron 
gate, reached the well and began to lower the bucket. 
The sweep made a great squeaking, and presently I 
found myself surrounded by a lot of women in black 
dresses and white bonnets. They carried candles and 
chattered in an unknown tongue. 

I was on the point of making a dash for liberty 
when Jerry at the gate spoke to the women in their 
own language. Two of them entered the house and 
returned with food in their kind hands. As we ate it 
on the curb, my comrade explained that the big house 
was a convent of French-speaking women. 

When possible Jerry always cadged enough chuck 
for two, but there were days and days we didn’t have 
enough to eat. 

One of these times, I was grumbling because I was 
hungry. We were sitting on the-curb, and a moving- 
van full of furniture passed along the street. After 
crossing an alley it stopped. On the rear end of the 
van was a large mirror. . 

A shaggy billy goat came out of the alley. He 
looked into the mirror and shook his head. The goat 
in the mirror did the same. That was a challenge for 
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a fight. The old billy began to back away. So did 
the other goat. Then there was a rear and a catapult- 
like movement, and a smash. 

Old Billy had finished the other goat. 

“Injun, yeh’re that goat,” Jerry declared to me. 
“This is a mighty good world,” he went on, “as that 
was a first-rate lookin’-glass. But yeh’re so durned 
mean y’rself, that yeh think everybody else ’s th’ 
same. Yeh jes’ see a reflection of y’rself in other 
people.” 

I did. Every one does. And we only do the world 
and ourselves harm by bumping our heads against the 
fact. 

At another time we were in the country sitting in a 
fence-corner by the roadside. A well-dressed young 
fellow with a beautiful young girl at his side drove 
past. 

“Jerry, it’s blamed tough,” I complained, “TI can’t 
never do that.” | 

“Growlin’ again,” said Jerry. “Why, Injun, yeh 
c’n do that ef yeh want t’ bad enough, en air willin’ t’ 
pay th’ price. Look’t here!’ 

He held up before me a cocoon out of which a but- 
terfly was struggling. 

I knew he would draw some lesson from it, for he 
was always making me see the invisible in the visible. 

“What about it, Jerry?’ I asked. “That’s only a 
bug.” 

“Yes, but watch that bug. Notice! He’s a-tryin’ v’ 
git aout.” 
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“So I see. Why don’t yeh take y’r knife en help 
- im out?” I asked. 

“Worst thing I could do to it,” he said. “Why, 
Injun, ef I’d help this pore little bug aout of its shell, 
it wouldn’t be able t’ fly. It’s th’ work en th’ struggle 
t’ git aout that makes it strong enough to go. En’ be- 
sides, it wouldn’t look like a piece of a rainbow 
a-floatin’ around. It’s th’ trouble en’ th’ work en’ th’ 
agony it has in gittin’ aout that paints th’ beauty on 
its wings en’ makes it strong enough t’ fly.” 

He stopped a moment, smiled at me, and went on. 

‘Injun, yeh’re that bug. Th’ fact that yeh want t’ 
git aout en’ up into whar yeh belong, is a sure sign 
that yeh’ll git there some day if yeh try hard enough 
en’ air willin’ t’ pay th’ price. Remember, Injun, 
yeh’re that bug,” he finished soberly, “en’ yeh cain't 
git anything worth havin’ without payin’ f’r it.” 

I have remembered. 

Jerry and I were content with each other, but some- 
times we were forced to be more democratic and 
travel in other company. 

One night we shared our box-car with a gang of 
tramps. The motion of the car jostled one of them 
against me. In this way he found out I was carrying 
a small bundle. It was bread and meat which my 
partner and I were saving for future use. 

Guessing it was food, the hobo roughly demanded it. 

Had he asked me for it in a different spirit 1 would 
have given it to him cheerfully. 

I blankly refused. 
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The hobo fastened his fingers around my throat, 
choked me to the floor and robbed me of the precious 
stuff. 

When Jerry learned the trouble and protested, sev- 
eral of the gang set upon him. It was pitch dark, but 
my friend struck right and left with his big bony fists 
and knocked two of the fellows through the door- 
way. 

By this time I had got free from my assailant and 
was groping my way toward Jerry. His voice 
guided me. He was roaring out big oaths which 
sounded to me like prayers for help. 

When I reached him his fist smashed me in the 
face and knocked me out of the car. The train was 
running at good speed, but I was unhurt by the fall. 

Two days later I found Jerry. He was sitting on a 
fence watching a gang of men at work. They were 
clearing away the wreckage of a train. It was the 
train that had carried our box-car. There had been a 
collision and one of the tramps was killed. Jerry es- 
caped without injury. 

We drifted into Morgan City, Louisiana. We also 
drifted into work. 

The roustabouts on the dock were on a strike, so 
together with a number of our kind, we got a job 
loading a ship with bales of goods. 

As I was coming up the gang-plank with my truck 
for a load, a big negro raised a club over my head. 

“Drap dat truck!’ he ordered. 

I dropped ‘it. 
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The same demand was made of each one of our 
gang in turn, and each made the same ready re- 
sponse. 

But we were mad; not so much because we were 
forced to quit, but because that negro and his gang 
were, for the time, our masters. 

And the captain of the-ship was mad. For some 
reason he could get no protection from the officers 
of the law, and he was anxious to get his ship loaded. 

We who had been forced out of our work held a 
council of war. We decided that if the captain would 
furnish us guns and ammunition we would load his 
cargo. 

Jerry put the proposition to the captain, and he 
agreed to it. 

He brought out three shot-guns and a sixshooter. 
At my earnest pleading he allowed me to take the six- 
shooter. 

My brother “warriors” answered to my call and 
we charged the gang of blacks, cutting out from it 
the big buck who had made us surrender to his club. 
The rest of the gang found refuge behind the boxes 
and bales of goods. 

Then I made the big darky dance. I cut the dust 
around his feet with my gun, and he went at it in good 
style. When he showed signs of letting up my gun 
would speak, the dust would fly up near his feet, and 
he would hoe it down in the double shuffle speedily if 
not gracefully. 

The captain roared his laughter and shouted his 
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encouragement. Our fellows nearly choked with the 
fun. 

I made that black bully dance until he was dripping 
with perspiration and was as gentle as a Jersey cow. 
Then I let him go. 

We went back to work, but the negroes soon capitu- 
lated and we lost our job. However, the captain paid 
us handsomely for breaking the strike. 
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MY PRIZE FIGHT 


Y comrade and I went on to New Orleans, and 

established winter quarters. We slept under 

the tarpaulins which covered the goods on the dock, 

and lived largely on fruit we picked up at the same 
place. 

At Mississippi City we witnessed the fistic battle 
between John L. Sullivan and Paddy Ryan. We en- 
joyed it from a treetop where, hidden by the moss, 
we had a splendid view of it. 

On our way back to town Jerry was enthusiastic 
over the champion, and he punctuated his praise with 
philosophical observations. 

“Did yer notice, Injun, how th’ big feller got it on 
th’ jaw once in a while, en’ how he kep’ smilin’ en’ 
goin’ back f’r more? That’s th’ way a man ’Il win at 
anything. No matter what a feller goes at, ef he cain’t 
take a jolt on th’ jaw once in a while en’ smile back at 
it, he’d better not climb through th’ ropes.” 

We walked awhile in silence. I broke it. 

“Jerry, I can fight,” I said. 

He looked down at me with an incredulous smiie. 

“Oh, I don’t mean a big feller like the two back 
there, but one of my size. Find me a man of my 
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weight, and I’ll do to ’im what Sullivan did to Ryan,” 
I boasted. 

Jerry grew thoughtful. Finally he agreed that I 
might be made into a prize fighter. 

By the time we had reached New Orleans our plans 
were made. Then came the necessary preliminaries 
—the finding of a place in which to train; the securing 
of an expert boxer to instruct me in the art of fistiana; 
and, last of all, the matching of a suitable opponent. 
These details my partner arranged in due order. 

My training-place was the back room of a saloon; 
my trainer a down and out ex-pugilist, who agreed to 
get me into shape for half of my part of the purse. 

It taxed Jerry’s wits to get suitable stuff for me to 
train on, for our food was whatever my comrade 
could get by hook or by crook. He found what I 
needed, however. He said the “coming champion of 
the world,” as he frequently called me, must be fed. 

I had plenty to eat, even when my appetite became 
voracious. 

Jerry, no doubt, went hungry many days. 

Almost at the start, my instructor told me I was an 
apt pupil, and after I had had about three weeks of 
constant training, he judged me ready for an oppo- 
nent. 

Jerry matched me to fight at catch weights with a 
fellow of some reputation—Bull Skillet by name. 

The purse was to be whatever the spectators would 
chip in. 

Came the day of the fight. 
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That morning Jerry took me to the French Market 
and treated me to a breakfast of wonderful coffee, 
fried steak, potatoes and rolls. Where he got the 
money is a mystery. He didn’t join in the feast— 
wasn’t hungry, he said. 

I took but little exercise that day. 

About the middle of the afternoon I had another 
beefsteak as thick as my foot. Ravenous as usual, I 
devoured the meal and all the other eatables Jerry 
had provided. All that he would eat was a banana 
which he dug out of his pocket. 

I knew he lied when he said he wasn’t hungry, and I 
noticed that his face had grown thinner and more 
seamy. I had grown robust and as hard as nails. 

While I was eating greedily, Jerry’s leathery old 
face twisted into a smile of pleasure as he pictured the 
good things we would have after the fight. 

It was about nine o’clock that night when Jerry and 
I appeared in the back room of the saloon. The place 
was packed with a crowd of whites and negroes—as 
tough a crowd as one would care to see. My trainer 
‘elbowed a way for us. 

A broken-down old fighter was chosen for referee, 
and after some preliminary talk Jerry passed a hat 
among the crowd. The vagabonds tossed their coins 
into, it. 

There were no dressing rooms in the place, so I 
undressed in the ring. As I stood stripped down toa 
pair of old swimming trunks, Jerry tied a bright 
American flag around my waist. 
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We looked across the ring at my opponent. He 
stood stripped and ready for battle. The sight of him 
made Jerry’s hands shake as he fumbled with the flag. 

Bull’s appearance was sufficient cause for appre- 
hension. He was thick-set and short-necked and his 
muscles stood out in bunches and ridges—a striking 
contrast to my slim physique. He weighed about one 
hundred and sixty pounds. I was fully twenty pounds 
lighter. 

Each of us was furnished with a soap-box for a 
resting-place, and we sat while waiting for the word. 

Jerry was nervous. When the word came, he whis- 
pered cautiously, 

“Keep away from ’im, Injun!” 

As we shook hands in the centre of the ring a smile 
of contempt spread over Bull’s face, and his short 
pug nose turned up as far as it could go. A fire 
flash of anger passed through me. The turn-up of 
that nose was a nerve tonic to me. I would make the 
pug point downwards very shortly. 

During the first two rounds we sparred, each of 
us feeling out the other. I found he was much slower 
than I, but I also found I had plenty to do to keep 
clear of his tremendous swings. One catch, and it 
wouldn’t be well with me. 

In the third round he got to my jaw with a right- 
hand hook, and I went down. But I kept my head 
and rested on my knee while the referee counted nine. 

As I regained my feet Bull came at me with a rush 
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and a roar. Down I went again under a sledge-ham- 
mer blow on the chin. 

This time I did not wait for the count. I was up 
in an instant and like a flash shot my right to his jaw, 
and floored him. 

Again I got to him with a left swing on that pug 
nose. He staggered and the pug nose bled. 

Bull came at me with another of his rushes. 

Above the raucous shouts of the onlookers, rose 
Jerry’s voice. 

“Keep away, Injun,” he yelled. 

But I swung. 

Bull ducked, and my right fist came into contact 
with the top of his head. It was like striking a rock. 
My right hand was broken. 

While I sat in my corner for the precious two 
minutes’ rest, Jerry rubbed me down with a gunny 
sack. 

“Keep away from ’im, I tell yeh,” was all he could 
say. 

My hand puffed up. It was all but useless, and we 
were fighting with bare knuckles. 

We came together for the fifth round. 

I silently prayed to win, and vowed, if winner, to 
devote to the Sun all of my food for two days. 

As we toed the mark I noticed that Bull’s lips were 
bleeding and his right eye bruised. But it was the 
pug nose that gave me encouragement. It looked like 
a piece of putty. 
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I went down with a clip on the side of the head. 
It made me see stars. ~ 

After that I lost consciousness. Indeed, during the 
next several rounds, I wasn’t conscious of what hap- 
pened. 

I came to myself for a while just before the last 
round. Jerry was squirting water out of his mouth 
into my face and rubbing my skin almost off with 
the gunny sacks. 

“Yeh’ve shore got ’im goin’, Injun, en’ yeh’ve got 
t’ git ’im this round. Now, go to ’im,” he ordered, 
as I rose from my corner. 

That last round is a blank to me. When I woke I 
couldn’t open my eyes; I couldn’t sit up; I couldn’t 
turn over; I couldn’t remember anything that had 
taken place for a while. 

I stretched out my hand and touched Jerry. He 
was blubbering at my side. 

“Yeh got ’im good and plenty,” he said, between 
sobs. 

“T got ’im?” I repeated, as memory slowly re- 
turned, “but what did he do to me?” 

“Not a thing but give yeh the damnedest lickin’ a 
man ever got,” he blurted. “But yeh knocked ’im 
clean aout—made ’im dead t’ th’ world—en’ you, yeh 
pore little cuss! yeh was aout y’rself f’r three rounds. 
But I couldn’t make yer quit fightin’, en’ yeh won,” 
he concluded, with a triumphant burst of weeping. 

Poor, tender-hearted old partner! He was crying 
because of the mauling I had received. 
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Bull, who was in another corner of the room—the 
same in which we fought—was in no better plight 
than I. And he was swearing at his friend who was 
applying some healing lotion to his bruises. 

When we parted he complimented me in most 
forcible language for my gameness. He had thought 
he could eat me up in one round, he said. 

The purse, which consisted of four dollars and 
eighty-five cents, I never got. The rascal who held it 
vanished with it. 

It was two days before I could get about. I was 
black and blue from the waist up, and the worst was 
—two knuckles broken and my nose flattened against 
my right cheek. Jerry didn’t succeed in getting it en- 
tirely straight. 

Neither knuckles nor nose ever regained their nor- 
mal condition. 
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WITH MEN OF THE UNDERWORLD 


HORTLY after the fight, Jerry disappeared for 

several days. During his absence I lived on 

short rations. It rained nearly all of the time and 
this, with the loss of my pal, made me desolate. 

One dark night I left my shelter on the dock and, 
partly from loneliness, partly from hunger, went from 
one low saloon to another. My hope of snatching a 
handful of free lunch proved slim. Always the 
watchful eyes of the bartender were in the way. 

Finally, rain-soaked and disheartened, I lounged 
into the back room of a low groggery. I sat down in 
a dimly lighted corner and fell asleep. 

I was aroused by the voices of two men. They 
were seated at a near-by table talking in low tones. 
Evidently they had not noticed me. 

What I overheard caused me to sit perfectly still. 
They were planning a robbery, and were waiting for 
a third person to join them. 

One of them became very impatient at the delay. 
He flung himself away from the table and into the 
bar-room where he ordered a couple of drinks. 

When he returned he discovered me. I sat with 
my arms folded on the table and my face buried in 
them. 
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With a muttered oath he grabbed me by the neck 
and gave me a vigorous shake. 

I pretended to be sound asleep. 

After several shakes from his not gentle hand, I 
got up and started to leave the place. 

The fellow forced me back into the chair. 

Then he and his pal looked me over in the dim 
light, alternately plying me with questions and talking 
in a foreign lingo. Satisfied with my answers, they 
became decidedly friendly in their manner. One of 
them got me a drink of whiskey. Then the other, 
remarking upon my woe-begone appearance, got me a 
handful of bologna sausage from the lunch counter 
and another drink of whiskey. : 

I began to feel better under the stimulus. This 
pleased my new friends. 

The larger of the two, whom the other one called 
Hank, declared I was the very chap they were looking 
for; that if I would join them in a certain undertak- 
ing I would never lack either drink or food. 

They were going to “crack a crib” that very night, 
Hank told me. All I would have to do was to stand 
on a special street corner and give them certain signals 
in case of need. 

“I reckon you’re game enough to do that,’ he con- 
cluded. 

I pointed to the signs of my late fight and told them 
about it in detail. 

They laughed uproariously and slapped me on the 
back. 
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With Men of the Underworld 


“You're the stuff!” cried one. 

“You'll do!” agreed the other. 

Immediately Hank described the house they in- 
tended to rob and set the hour for doing it; named 
the street-corner for the “look-out;” and gave me 
the signal—whistling a few bars of “Yankee Doodle.” 

We all had another drink and left the saloon, one 
at a time. 

On my way to the appointed place I turned the mat- 
ter over in my mind. 

To go on might mean serious consequences. 

Besides 

Jerry, I knew, would have nothing to do with the 
kind of men I was now going to help. 

Jerry had told me—— 

But Jerry was gone. He might never come back. 

To go on might mean plenty to eat and good clothes 
to wear, for some time at least. 

Jerry was gone. Who cared what I did? 

What was the world of men, anyhow? A pack of 
snarling wolves fighting around some carcass, each 
for the biggest share he could get. 

I was one of them. I would get my share. 

A clock in a church steeple boomed out. 

One—two—three! 

It was the hour set by the robbers to begin their 
“crib-cracking.” 

I had reached the corner. 

I glanced up and down the streets. They were de- 
serted. 
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A feeling of aching loneliness came over me. 
Then 
“Injun, whatever yeh git aouten this world, yeh'll 
have t’ pay f’r.”’ 
Jerry! 
I turned and fled down Canal Street to my place on 
the dock. Jerry had not come back. 
Alone, I crept under the tarpaulin, out of the rain. 
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DEATH OF JERRY 


ERRY and I tramped together for nearly two 

years. Weleda precarious existence, but I never 

knew a time when his fertile wit wasn’t equal to 
every emergency. 

We had tramped over a large part of the South 
and Middle West before the day came for the part- 
ing of our trails. 

It was in a small town in Illinois. We were at- 
tempting to jump a freight one rainy night, and he 
fell under the wheels. Both of his legs were crushed. 

Men carried him to the house of a physician. 

They would not let me in. So I crawled under the 
verandah to keep dry. 

When I knocked at the door the next morning a 
kind-faced woman bade me enter. She said my friend 
had been calling for me all through the night. 

As I approached the bedside, a smile of recognition 
flitted over his homely, weather-beaten old face. He 
tried to raise his hand in greeting. 

I took the clammy hand in mine and slumped down 
on my knees at his side. 

“Injun,” he whispered, “‘it’s all up. I’m goin’ aout. 
I don’t know what’ll become of yeh, chum-boy, but 
git aout o’ this “ 
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My old partner was breathing hard. My throat 
swelled so I could not speak. 

“Come closter, Injun, pard,”’ he whispered faintly. 
“T want t’ tell—yeh—somethin’ 4 

His voice trailed away into silence. 

Jerry was gone. And he went as he had lived with 
me, trying to help me. 

Just before they nailed down the lid of the rough 
pine-box they put him in, I laid a crust of bread at 
his head, and at his side I left the only thing I had to 
leave—my knife. 

The men smiled at what I did, but it was the In- 
dian way and the best, the last, that I could do. It 
was all I had. And all I had was for Jerry. 

There probably have been better men in the world 
than the old tramp. There never was a better one to 
me. 

Rest the ashes of my princely old vagabond pal! 
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I MEET THE SALVATION ARMY 


OLLOWED a time when as a green leaf torn 
from its bough by the storm-wind, driven 
across yawning chasms and whirled through forests 
of fire-blackened snags, I lay flat in the mud, kicked 
and trampled under beastly feet. This was in Lon- 
don, Canada. 
I was sitting on a beer keg one evening, when across 
the market square came surging the song: 


“We'll all praise the Lord for the victories we have won. 
The Salvation Army will make the devil run——’”’ 


“Make the devil run!’ I echoed to myself. 
“Good! I’d like to be in the fight.” 

The men and women singers came round the cor- 
ner. The red and blue of their jackets caught my 
fancy. They marched beneath their flag, keeping step 
to the drum tap and singing to the clash of their 
cymbals: 


“We'll fight beneath our banner till we die.” 
That, too, caught me. I drew near while they 
formed a circle and knelt down in the dust. I won- 
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Approaching one of the men I jabbed my thumb 
into his ribs. 

“What yeh lookin’ f’r?” I asked. 

_ “Lookin’ f’r bums like you,” was his reply, “and 
we've got t’ git down pretty low t’ find some o’ yeh.” 

I followed the soldiers to their barracks and en- 
joyed their meeting. 

I had attended religious services before. While I 
was with the cowboys, years back, I went with them 
to a little church on the edge of a settlement. As 
usual, from every belt in the outfit, a sixshooter was 
swinging. 

Something during the service made us laugh. This, 
with the comments of the cowpunchers, spoken in no 
still small voice, brought a tall, red-whiskered person 
down the aisle. 

I sat on the end of the bench, so he collared me 
and he shook me, much as a dog shakes a rat. 

“Git out o’ here, you!” he hissed. 

My companions were on their feet instantly, guns 
in hand, muzzles trained on the militant churchman. 

“Now, look-a-hyeah, suh,” drawled one of the men, 
“we-all’s hyeah t’ see this hyeah show, en’ we-all’s 
a-goin’ t’ stay till it’s aout.” 

The churchman felt persuaded to let us stay. 

After coming into civilisation, I had also occasion- 
ally attended divine service. 

Once I followed a well-dressed procession into a 
church and became deeply interested in the doings of 
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several young people who were cooped up in a small 
pen back of the minister. 

A little fellow arose with a stick in his hand and 
struck at a young lady. She began to scream. 

He threatened a man with the stick and he hollered. 

The small dapper young fellow then flourished his 
stick as though he meant to tackle the whole bunch, 
and they all hollered at him. 

Those young people reminded me of bull-whackers 
I had heard on the plains, when urging the cattle to 
do their best work. What they were hollering sounded 
very like ‘“whoa-haw-back! gee-e, buck !” 

Not having educated ears, I was unable to detect 
the music they were supposed to be making. 

When I started to leave the church, a man at the 
door asked me pleasantly to remain a while longer. 

“Naw, I’ve had enough. What do yeh call it, any- 
way?” I asked. 

“Why! church, of course,” he replied. 

He eyed me curiously, as he went on. 

“Church, my dear sir, is the place where the best 
people in the world go. Of course—ah—there are 
others—ah—who—well—ah i 

He stopped hitching along, and started in again. 

“This morning when the others go out, the good 
people are going to stay in, and they are going to have 
a good time. I would be pleased,’ he finished 
smoothly, “to have you remain.” 

I stayed. 

The bad people went out. 
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The good stayed in. They gathered up near the 
front of the church and sang something about sin,’ 
death, the grave, and hell. 

Then a nice-looking old lady arose and told the 
others how mean she was. When she had cried a 
little, she sat down. 

They sang again. That song reminded me of an 
Indian death-song. 

After it an old gentleman with side-whiskers got 
up. He had the look of one who had just committed 
acrime. He declared he was a worm, and tremblingly 
finished by confessing that he was about the worst 
man that any of them had ever laid eyes on. 

I took my hat and started out. 

I had been among some bad people in my time. 
But this was the worst crowd I had ever struck. 

I was greatly puzzled by what I had seen and 
heard. I was bad enough, but I felt pretty sure it 
would get out on me, without my telling any one 
about it. 

In the Salvation Army meeting I noticed that the 
singing was different. It had a victorious ring. 

Men and women stood up and looked at me with 
eyes that had been half put out by sin. But they ex- 
ultantly declared that God had taken the badness out 
of them; that once they had been blind, but He had 
made them see; that once they were in the miry clay, 
but now He had placed their feet upon a solid rock. 
And they shouted out their gladness. 
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I told myself that was what I wanted—that brand 
of religion, instead of the kind they have in church. 

One night I sat in the meeting with leaden heart. 
I was tired, hungry, discouraged and bitter—ready 
for anything, no matter what the end might be. Who 
cared ? 

I know what physical pain is. I know the pain of 
heart-hunger. But the anguish that comes with the 
thought that “no one cares” I have found greater by 
far than any other suffering. 

That night as I sat in torment, a little girl—a prat- 
tling child—came to me and timidly told me in a 
whisper of Him who is the friend of sinners. To 
me that child’s whisper was a shout in a silence. It 
was a feast in a famine. Kneeling at my side she 
prayed for me. Often have I thought since then 
that The-Above-Ones must have hushed their music 
to listen to that child’s prayer for the good-for-noth- 
ing, outcast nobody. 

That night the world turned over, and people turned 
right side out. 
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I FIND WORK AND A GOOD HOME 


HE next day I got a job at breaking stone. It 

was on the turnpike out in the country, and 

I found a boarding-place with a farmer. The con- 
tractor who hired me stood sponsor for my board. 

When I was shown to my room in the farmer’s 
house, I stepped for the first time into a bedroom. 

I turned snail-like about me to get the meaning of 
the neatly arranged furniture; of the pictures on the 
walls. 

My gaze came to rest on the snowy pillows and 
equally snowy sheets neatly turned down. 

I looked long at the bed before I neared it. I 
touched it cautiously. The thing under my hand 
shrank down and seemed to flinch, as though hurt by 
the contact. I stepped quickly back. 

A thing like that was not made for me to sleep in. 

The thought enraged me. I walked up and struck 
the thing with both my clenched fists, throwing all 
my weight into the blow. My arms sank to the elbow. 

It was a feather bed. 

I wondered how a person could sleep with a thing 
like that shrinking and squirming about him every 
time he moved. 
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I took off my dilapidated coat, looked at my dirty 
shirt, then at the snowy sheets. Ashamed, I put on 
my coat again. I glanced up to the wall. My eyes 
rested on a picture of a child praying at its mother’s 
knee. 

How long I stood there looking at that picture, I 
do not know. There seemed to be something familiar 
about it—the faintest shadow of memory—or perhaps 
the picture was simply to me an expression of a yearn- 
ing which I had never realised. 

I took off my shoes, stole softly out into the night 
and crawled into the strawstack. 

I could never be induced to enter that room again. 

At the farmer’s house I got three square meals 
regularly every day. And neither the hard-working 
farmer nor his gentle, sweet-faced wife ever asked me 
any questions about myself. They seemed to under- 
stand. | 

When I got my first pay for my work, the queen on 
the silver pieces sang me a song of kingship as I 
jingled them in my blistered hands. Here was real 
money that I had worked for as other men work for 
it. I would get more. I would henceforth be like 
other men. I would take my place with the best of 
them, in time. 

That night when I went to my boarding-house I 
noticed that the grey-haired woman was tired. 

I looked around for something to do for her. 
There was no kindling-wood under the stove. I went 
out to the wood-pile, split a big armful of good pine 
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and carefully put it in its place. The good woman 
gave me a smile and a “thank you.” 

As I went out around the corner of the kitchen I 
heard her say to her husband, 

“My! but ain’t that a fine young fellow! He’s go- 
ing to be somebody some day if he keeps right on go- 
ing.” 

I nestled up against the stone chimney and hugged 
myself. Praise was a rare thing to me. Always I 
saw to it that there was plenty of kindling-wood under 
the kitchen-stove. 

Came a rainy day and I couldn’t work. 

I wandered restlessly about, eager for the hour 
when the good housewife would sit down to her 
knitting. 

I liked to listen to her talk and to watch her nimble 
fingers ply the needles. 

She unconsciously taught me many a lesson when 
she talked. 

The knitting hour came, and as we sat together I 
led her to talk of her younger years—of her court- 
ship and marriage. 

She began with a blush and a little laugh. 

“When John came a-courting, I fooled him. I 
fooled him into believing I was the dearest and sweet- 
est girl he ever knew.” 

She broke off with a blush and a bit of a laugh that 
she hugged to herself. 

“TI fooled him again,” she went on, “into believing 
I was a good housekeeper.” 
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This time the memory made her laugh across at 
me. 

“It was all easy enough to do before marriage,” 
she sighed, “‘afterward it meant work, if I meant to 
keep him fooled.” 

She laid the knitting in her lap and looked through 
the window. What she saw did not lie outside. 

“I buckled to the work with a will,” she said. 
“Often and often I was so tired, I had hard work to 
smile. But when John came in from the field tired 
from work, or from something gone wrong, I always 
met him with the best of all my smiles. And how 
he would brighten up and brag on me!’ she mur- 
mured dreamily. 

She came to herself with another blush and a laugh, 
and took up her knitting again. 

“So, I’ve been smiling my prettiest and working my 
best for forty years, and John has been bragging on 
me all the time. He hasn’t found out yet,” she fin- 
ished with a chuckle, “that I fooled him forty years 
ago.” 

From all the good old lady said I summed up this: 
If we would help people to better their lives, if we 
would inspire them to do better work, there is no 
better way than to express to them our appreciation 
of what they try to be and do. 
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NEW AMBITIONS 


Y stone-breaking job did not keep me from 

the Salvation Army meetings. They were a 

great delight to me, for I found there fellowship as 
well as encouragement. 

We always gathered at the barracks previous to 
our regular evening parade. 

One night the captain of the corps called for a vol- 
unteer to beat the drum during the march on the 
streets. At the same time he stated that the drummer 
would surely be imprisoned, for the city authorities 
had made a law prohibiting Army noises on the street. 

“T’m your man, Cap,” I shouted. “I want to do 
something for Him.” 

I got the drum and the drum never got a harder 
beating. | 

I headed the procession of more than a hundred 
enthusiastic Salvationists while we sang: 


“We beat our drums for Jesus because we love Him so.” 


A policeman confronted us with the order to dis- 
perse. 
“Where do you get your orders?” demanded our 
captain. 
“In the name of the Queen, I command you,” he 
replied. 
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New Ambitions 


“We get our orders from the King.of Kings,” 
retorted our doughty leader. “Get out of the way or 
we'll march over you.” 

At this the policeman arrested us and ordered us 
to follow him to the station-house. 

He faced about with a flourish of his club and 
headed the procession. We all kept step to my drum- 
ming while we sang: 

“See the mighty host advancing, Satan leading on.’’ 


As I was the real offender, the judge sentenced me 
to a term in jail. 

At this time I must have been not far from thirty 
years of age, and I didn’t know A from Z. But I 
learned the alphabet while in prison. My teacher was 
an old Irishman awaiting trial for murder. 

One day an old man came tottering feebly into my 
cell. His body was bent and twisted like the oak on 
the rock-ribbed hillside, when the season is far spent. 
His head was white, not with the frosts of the years, 
rather with blossoms from the tree of life. He opened 
a book and marked a place for me to read. 

I told him I couldn’t read, and why. 

The aged man prayed for me while I knelt at his 
feet. His tears rolled down his furrowed face and 
fell in benediction upon my head. 

“Young man,” he said, “you could not be in a bet- 
ter school—in jail for Jesus’ sake.” 

He grasped my hand in kindly farewell, and left 
me. He never came again. 
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My prison sentence ended, I took my place in the 
Salvation Army as a soldier, and tried to tell of my 
redemption. 

It was very difficult for me to express myself in the 
English language, and people often laughed at my 
attempts. But this made me all the more determined. 

When alone I practised pronouncing the words 
which my tongue refused to manage properly. 

I soon became conscious of a new ambition—to put 
letters of the alphabet together in such relationships 
to each other that they would stand for the objects I 
saw around me. 

How to get started, that was the question. 

The farmer’s wife would help me! 

I had gone back to her home the day after leaving 
jail, for my old job of stone-breaking was mine again. 

My first lesson, however, was from a little boy. 
He, with other children, passed me every morning on 
their way to school. He had his books under his arm, 
so I stopped him. 

“How does your book say ‘boy’ ?” I asked. 

The roguish urchin stood and grinned at me a mo- 
ment, then darted away and ran. 

I threw down my stone hammer and went after 
him. 

When I caught the runaway, I threatened him. 

“Now make your book say ‘boy,’ ” I thundered. 

The little fellow began to whimper and to try to 
jerk away from me. 

I found force wouldn’t work, so I coaxed. This 
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way won him over. He opened his book and showed 
me the word I wanted to see. It was printed under 
the picture of a bare-headed boy. 

I went back exultant to my stone pile, the letters 
forming the word clearly before my mind’s eye. That 
day, as the stones crumbled under the blows of my 
hammer, I must have spelled the word audibly hun- 
dreds of times. 

At night I hunted through a newspaper until I 
found the word. 

“B-o-y, boy!” I almost shouted when my eyes fell 
upon it. 

Before I went to my bed in the hayloft, the farmer’s 
wife helped me spell out several other short words. 

I was now on fire to acquire the art of reading, and 
talked with the farmer at breakfast about it. The 
man’s education was very limited. He advised me 
to get a dictionary, explaining that it contained every 
word in the language. 

When I went home from the Army meeting the 
next night I was the proud possessor of a huge old 
“Webster’s Unabridged.” I bought it on credit, for 
one dollar and fifty cents. But alas! I soon discov- 
ered that my big book would not talk to me. 

Finally a schoolboy, a Salvationist, started me in a 
primer. After that my progress was much easier. 

My enthusiasm was boundless when I had learned 
to form the a, b, c’s with a pen, and was able to set 
down my ideas on paper. 
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The farmer’s good wife let me have a lamp in the 
kitchen, and sometimes the roosters would be crowing 
for daylight before I quit my lessons. 

So far as learning to speak the English language 
better was concerned, the Salvation Army meetings 
proved a good school for me. 

I found it difficult to pronounce some of the letters, 
particularly the letter “r.” It took me more than a 
year of arduous practice before I could articulate it 


correctly. 
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AN EVENT AND SOME INCIDENTS 


ITHIN a year I became an officer in the Sal- 
vation Army, and was stationed at the Rich- 
mond Street barracks in Toronto. 

The meetings began suddenly to take on an added 
note of interest. 

It was a note of merriment, and was furnished by 
a young woman who came regularly and always sat 
in the same seat. 

It didn’t take me long to discover that she came to 
the services solely to see me. This sounds like con- 
ceit. It isn’t. 

She thought I was the funniest thing she ever saw 
or heard. She came to laugh at my queer, broken 
speech and my comic make-up. 

The Army uniform I wore—also my hair. It was 
long and black and glossy. I was proud of it. 

When I found what I stood for in the young 
woman’s mind, I 

Well—I thought of Buckskin. 

To most people who sized me up, my make-up was 
like my old bronck’s—one big laugh in itself. 

When he showed what he could do, the laugh turned 
into respect. — 
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I would show this young woman what I could do. 

I made her acquaintance. I went to her house. I 
met other young men there. I entered the race. 

I became a frequent visitor at her home—too fre- 
quent, according to her step-mother’s notions. 

The old lady herself met me at the door one day. 

I braced myself and spoke as pleasantly as I knew 
how. 

“Ts Miss Rebecca in?” 

“Miss Rebecca Rooney,” came the reply in her rich 
Irish brogue, “will never be in again—to you!” 

She slammed the door in my face. 

I stood there, shook my fist at the door and regis- 
tered a vow. 

“Rebecca will be at home to me, not some day, but 
every day—at my home!’ 

I kept my vow. 

I was in the running about two years. 

But, like Buckskin, I won. 

We were married in Orangeville, Ontario, and ever 
since Rebecca has been at my home. 

It is a good home, for she has made it that, as she 
has made a good wife and a good mother to the five 
children born to us. : 

While with the Salvation Army, part of my time 
was given to special work. 

When a corps was in need of money I was sent out 
to some place where I could collect a crowd. I did 
it by telling of my life as a savage and as a denizen of 
the underworld. 
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An Event and Some Incidents 


I often raised considerable sums this way. 

It was this special work that led me to feel I might 
do some good as an evangelist. 

So I left the Army and started work in the rescue 
missions. JI found it interesting, illuminating and 
sometimes amusing. 

In the Jerry McCauley Mission, New York City, 
where the wrecks wash in, I once got my hands onto 
a well-soaked piece of driftwood. Two weeks after- 
ward when the new life within him had in a degree 
pushed off the old, tattered garments and some of the 
marks of dissipation, he spoke in the meeting. He 
said but little, but it, with his glowing countenance, 
was convincing. 

“Boys,” he wound up, “I’m not what I was two 
weeks ago to-night. Then I didn’t give a d—n 
whether I went to hell or not.” 

He said it with perfect sincerity, unconscious of 
the language he used. The old habits of speech still 
clung to him as broken shackles to an escaped convict. 

That man eventually became a successful pastor in 
a western town. 

It was in St. Bartholomew’s Mission, New York, 
that I again got my hands on one of the lowest of 
bums. He was among the men who came to the 
meeting for a cup of coffee and a sandwich. He was 
also looking for a lodging ticket. 

I singled him out as I used to single out a buffalo 
from the herd, and I soon had him down on his knees 
at the seekers’ bench. 
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The superintendent, Colonel Hadley, was a kind- 
hearted, but gruff-speaking man. In his usual harsh 
way, he came out with: 

_ “What do you want here?” 

“I want t’ git saved,’’ whined the bum. 

“Pray then!” thundered Hadley. 

“I don’t know how, sir,” whimpered the penitent. 

“Ever ask your mother for a piece of bread and 
butter? That’s how to ask God for what you want. 
Now, ask him!” commanded the militant colonel. 

The bum prayed: 

“God !—but I want som’thin’. Give it here.” 

He did his best there on his knees, the colonel stand- 
ing over him. When the poor old outcast was about 
to give up in despair, the mentor again thundered, 

“Pray more earnestly !’’ 

The penitent pounded the bench with his fists and 
cried out: 

“Oh, God save me! Why th’ h—1 don’t ye save 
me?” 

And He did. That man became an effective worker 
in the mission. 

During my mission work I kept up my studying. 
I worked alone in my school of hard knocks, until I 
made myself fit to be ordained. 

I became associate pastor of the First Free Baptist 
Church, of Buffalo, N. Y., and afterwards acting pas- 
tor of the Second Free Baptist Church. After that I 
went to Woonsocket, R. I., where with the Reverend 
William Sheafe Chase, now Canon Chase, we estab- 
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lished a Rescue Mission. Later I returned to Buffalo, 
N. Y., where, after a rigid examination, | became a 
Presbyterian minister. _ 

My first pastorate was in Akron, N. Y. While there 
I was also missionary to the Tonawanda reservation 
of Seneca Indians. 

From Akron I was called to the South Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
I SURPRISE THE CLERGY 


N Buffalo I became a member of the Ministers’ 
Meeting. In it was represented nearly every 
school and shade of theological thought. In it were 
clergymen, living in the religious beliefs of hundreds 
of years gone; standing with their faces over their 
shoulders, their eyes on the road of the past, which 
leads to dead issues. 

Some were so dense that it was difficult for them 
to see a hole through a sieve with daylight on the 
other side of it. Some were of the broadest minds 
and highest culture, while others of them belonged in 
the cornfield rather than the pulpit. Some were 
womanish and very ladylike in their manners; some, 
manly, full-blooded men. 

One was so small in personality I always wanted 
to look at him through a microscope to make sure he 
was a man. 

One was sun-like, and with him I felt a need of 
smoked glass to keep me from being blinded by his 
brilliance. | 

Still another was moonlike, a world burnt out by 
bitterness. A telescope was needed with which to view 
his lonely caverns and bleak mountains. This man 
was a destroyer of struggling life. 
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Most of them were in a rut—which is a grave with 
both ends kicked out. 

Nearly all of these men were charitably disposed, 
but one brother of my own denomination did his best 
to send me to jail because he felt sure I was a 
criminal. 

Another, the Stated Clerk of Buffalo Presbytery, 
had my name dropped from the roll of ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church on the plea that my place 
of residence was unknown, although he had in his 
possession at the time a letter—which he afterwards 
acknowledged—giving my address; moreover, several 
of the brethren knew where I lived. Accidentally dis- 
covering that I had been unjustly deposed from the 
ministry, I appeared at a meeting of Presbytery, 
when my name was restored to the roll. 

But, taken as a whole, the members of the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting were the finest men with whom I have 
ever been privileged to associate. Those of high in- 
tellectual attainment and character were of inestimable 
benefit to me. Indeed, to such as I, they made the 
club a university. 

But among all the wonderful things I learned, the 
most surprising was to hear the ministers lament over 
having to unlearn so much they had learned while 
students in the theological seminaries. 

The meetings were held on Monday afternoons and 
lasted two hours. At each meeting some member in 
his turn would read an essay or preach a sermon, 
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which became the subject for discussion and criticism. 
A dinner followed each session. 

While I always received help from contact with 
these men, I am sure that at times the spirit of my old 
life expressed itself in a way that grated upon their 
refined sensibilities. For it takes time and effort to 
adjust oneself to the demands of a new environment. 

One of my unexpected doings happened after my 
visit to the Gun Club one Monday. Sportsmen were 
there from every part of the country, and they were 
trying out their guns preparatory to the regular tour- 
nament. At the moment they were making up a 
“pot” to pay for the clay pigeons which they were 
to use. The money remaining after they were paid 
for, was to go to the man who would break the great- 
est number. 

Judging from my clothes that I was a minister, and 
expecting to have some fun at my expense, one of 
the men winked at his fellows and said: “Let’s ask 
the preacher in on this.” 

His tone was facetious but was tinged with con- 
tempt. 

“Yes; come on in, preacher,” indulgently invited 
the man collecting the money for the “pot.” 

“T am not familiar with a shot gun. I have been 
used to the rifle,’ I demurred. 

“Oh! come on in, preacher. Bea sport,” laughingly 
challenged the sportsmen in chorus. 

Now, I never liked to be called a preacher, and the 
apparent contempt with which these men viewed my 
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calling, made my blood tingle, and it decided me. In 
my pocket was a dollar in small change. I put it 
into the “pot” and took one of the proffered guns. I 
used several during the day, and fired until my shoul- 
der was so sore from the recoil I could hardly raise 
my arm. 

The sun was low in the west when I remembered I 
was due at the Ministers’ Meeting for dinner. 
Thither I hastened and piled my winnings on one of 
the tables. I was thirty-nine dollars to the good, after 
paying for my share of the clay pigeons and the am- 
munition. 

With no little pride I told how I had earned the 
money. My story was greeted with roars of laughter 
from most of the brethren. Then followed discus- 
sions of the ethics of shooting for money. A ma- 
jority decided, though somewhat jokingly, that I had 
upheld the dignity of my calling, and, finally, one of 
the oldest ministers carried the day by showing conclu- 
sively that it was not gambling, but skill, through 
which the money became mine. 

As for myself, I was content, for I enjoyed the 
satisfaction of having won over the crack marksmen. 
But the next day the same minister who had cham- 
pioned my cause, induced me to accompany him to an 
Indian reservation. Lest I be tempted again, I sur- 
mised. 

During my five and a half years’ pastorate of the 
South Church in Buffalo, I started two missions under 
its care. One of these—The Faxon Avenue—had its 
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beginning out-of-doors on a street corner, and my 
pulpit was an old wagon which I had borrowed from 
a saloon-keeper. Both missions have since grown 
into churches. 

In all these years of my Christian ministry a mena- 
cing cloud hung over me. It was the memory of my 
old military offence. I had never spoken of it to any 
one, and I brooded over the thought that I, a clergy- 
man, was at the same time an escaped convict. The 
thought with its sting grew as time passed. 

Surely, no man ever occupied a position so peculiar. 

I finally decided I had made a mistake at the outset 
of my Christian life in not making a clean breast of 
my secret, and applying for a pardon. But I did not 
know how to go about it, so I dreaded the conse- 
quences which might follow a confession. Suddenly 
came the crisis which forced me to take action in 
the matter. It came shortly after I had visited the 
Kiowa and other tribes in Oklahoma. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
THE VISIT AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


HIS visit was a risky thing to make, but I longed 

to mingle again with the warriors in whose 

fortunes I had shared on warpath and in camp. Many 

years had passed since I had left them, and I trusted 

to the long time to keep my identity a secret. For, 

there were certain occurrences of the old wild days 
I knew some of them would remember. 

A strange experience—that visit! Often I was on 
the point of revealing myself, long believed dead, but 
caution held me back. My friends, I knew, would wel- 
come me, but—so would my enemies, for an entirely 
different reason. 

One day, at a council of the Kiowas, Comanches 
and Apaches there were signs that led me to fear a 
certain few had recognised me, and these few were— 
not my friends. 

Convinced that it would be well for me to leave 
camp and get away as speedily as possible, I mounted 
my horse and headed for Fort Sill. But I felt I was 
followed by several of my foes. 

On Medicine Creek, above the post, I found accom- 
modation in an old block house with bullet-pierced 
logs—a relic of frontier days, turned into a kind of 
hotel. 
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When I retired to my room that night, memory of 

the long-ago days, together with the danger I was in, 
kept me awake. 
_ About one o’clock in the morning I heard the tramp- 
ing of horses’ feet. Peering through the little win- 
dow, I saw a company of horsemen. That they were 
after me I had no doubt. The Indians had set the 
officers of the law on my trail! Behind the door was 
a gun and a belt of cartridges. At sight of them the 
old spirit took possession of me. I felt a wild joy 
at the prospect as I took up the Winchester, threw in 
a cartridge, and sat down on the bed to await de- 
velopments. 

Presently there was a knock on the front door. I 
was sure it was made with the butt of a sixshooter. 
The door of the front room opened to bring to my 
straining ears a whispered conversation and approach- 
ing footsteps. | 

I took one brief glimpse of myself as a civilised 
man and a minister of the gospel. Then I dropped 
back into the old life of a savage at bay, ready to die 
like a man. 

Came a knock at my door. I cocked the gun, my 
finger on the trigger to keep it from clicking, as I 
stepped to an advantageous position so as to get the 
first shot. 

“What do you want?” I demanded. 

_ The answer came in a woman’s voice—the land- 
lady’s. She explained that several cowboys had just 
arrived with one of their fellows who was very sick, 
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and asked that he might occupy the other bed in my 
room. 

I mentally debated the matter. It might be a ruse 
to gain admittance. I peeped at the visitors through 
a crack in the door. Even in the dim lamplight I 
could see that my suspicions were unfounded. Setting 
my gun in its corner, I invited them to enter. 

The next day I lost no time in getting away from 
the place. On my way I stopped at Fort Reno, and as 
I stood at a distance and watched the sentry at the 
guardhouse pacing his beat, I was filled with fear. I 
didn’t stay long, for I knew again the feeling I had 
experienced when escaping from the place many years 
before. 

Again in Buffalo, I went to the Reverend Doctor 
Henry Ward and unburdened myself of my torment- 
ing secret. He introduced me to a law firm, one of 
whose members was a Senator, one a schoolmate of 
the President, Grover Cleveland, and another the man 
in whose house President McKinley afterwards died. 
They at once took the matter in hand, and one day, 
about two weeks later, while attending a missionary 
meeting in Calvary Presbyterian Church, Doctor 
Ward handed me my pardon from the highest author- 
ity of the United States, 
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I BECOME A MISSIONARY 


LWAYS homesick for the scenes of my child- 

hood, the call of the prairie became so insist- 

ently strong that I gave up my pastorate of the South 
Church, and returned, a missionary, to Oklahoma. 

On the old Chisholm trail, in the city of Pond 
Creek, I built a church. I began without a dollar, and 
the missionary board gave me no aid towards its 
erection. 

But the townspeople were with me, and a generous 
contribution came in from the outside. My friend, 
Rev. W. J. McKittrick, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of St. Louis, Missouri, gave me five 
hundred dollars. 

The church was paid for before its dedication, and 
was pronounced the prettiest, if not the most artistic, 
church in Oklahoma. 

Those of all creeds and no creed had lent a helping 
hand, and when it came to the building of the manse, 
it was the Roman Catholic priest who gave me the 
ablest assistance in planning it. 

It was here I was elected Moderator of the Presby- 
tery of the Cimarron. As this Presbytery was named 
for the river on which I was captured by the soldiers 
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after my desertion from the company of scouts, I con- 
sidered the circumstance no small honour. 

I now had the opportunity of making inquiry among 
the tribes for my son Tapahyeete. More than twenty- 
five years had passed since I had left him in the arms 
of the good Cheyenne woman, the night his mother 
lost her life in the treacherous quick-sands. 

My search was long and diligent, but I found no 
trace of him. 

One day I reached home to find sitting on the 
ground before my door a tall, long-haired, buckskin- 
clad Indian. I was told he had been there without 
moving for hours. I spoke to him. 

Came the revelation that he was my son Tapahyeete. 
He had heard of my long hunt and wanted to see me. 
I could not induce him to enter the house. He had 
come with a band of Utes from Colorado, and in a 
few days he went away with them and never re- 
turned. 

I was now located in the neighbourhood of tribes I 
had known in the days of my boyhood. I had 
answered the call of the long-ago time only to follow 
with heavy heart the changes that had come to my 
prairies and to my people. 

Where the shaggy buffalo and the quick-footed an- 
telope had fed, were waving fields of grain. Instead 
of the tepee camp, were towns and cities. Iron path- 
ways ribboned the plains where now were left only 
dim and broken pieces of the trails made by unshod 
hoofs in the days long gone. And the Indians them- 
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selves—the once proud possessors of the boundless 
prairies! 

Their standard of morality broken down; their re- 
 iligion a mixture of fragments—the white man’s and 
their own; their old occupations gone, and their hands 
feebly grasping the tools of civilisation without know- 
ing how to use them; hindered on all sides by the 
grafter, they were trying, with breaking hearts, to set 
their feet on the white man’s road, and were prisoners 
on a spot of land called an Indian Reservation. 

Years ago I learned that an island is a body of land 
surrounded entirely by water. Since then I have dis- 
covered that an Indian Reservation is a body of land 
surrounded by thieves—thieves who steal not only 
material property but manhood and womanhood as 
well; that within the reservation reigns a monarch 
called an Indian agent, with greater power than the 
king of any nation of the world. He can lease the 
land to whom he pleases. He can withhold the annui- 
ties of the Indians. He can refuse to issue food to the 
hungry men, women and children. These things and 
many more of their kind can this mighty person do 
to the enrichment of himself. 

There have been and are good Indian agents, but 
the evils of the system are only too apparent. 
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CHAPTER “XLV 
THE RED MAN AND THE WHITE—A CONTRAST 


N his dealings with the savage Indian, the civilised 
white man has been ignorant, apparently, of the 

fact that the Red Man’s mind works differently from 
his own. And it also seems that he has not taken suf- 
ficiently into account the radical difference in ideals. 

The supreme aim of the average business and pro- 
fessional white man, is to win place and power and 
property for himself. The chief ambition of the say- 
age Indian was to succeed for his tribesmen’s sake. 
In the trophies of the chase and of war, all of his 
people shared. 

The civilised man gets to keep. The savage gets to 
give. 

So, the difference in mind is neither constitutional 
nor fundamental. It is traditional and social. 

According to the natural laws of the world, every 
life which becomes, larger does so by orderly process. 
Yet the Great Father at Washington would put the 
tools of civilisation into the hands of the adult un- 
tutored Indian and expect him at once to become a 
civilised man—to take up the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship as quickly as does the immigrant—the product 
of the oldest civilisation in the world—and at the same 
time remain in an uncivilised environment. 
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The Indian needs the opportunity to develop himself 
according to the laws of evolution; he needs the chance 
to fit into the trend of modern progress; but he can- 
not have this opportunity while confined in a prison 
called a reservation. 

The American Indian has occupied a unique posi- 
tion in the life of this nation. He has been regarded 
as a sovereign, yet treated as a ward. He has been 
independent in his tribal relations, yet dependent upon 
the Government surrounding him. Again, he has 
been restrained in his tribal relations and expected to 
conform to the ways of civilised life. He has been 
a part of the Government, yet not a member of it. 
He has been subject to the laws of the land, yet often 
without protection under them and without the right 
to participate in their enactment. And the only man 
in the world who cannot sue the United States Gov- 
ernment without special act of Congress is the reser- 
vation Indian. 

To the end that he may obtain his rights the Society 
of American Indians has come into existence. It is 
of, by, and for them, and its formation is pronounced 
by thinking men to be the greatest epoch-making event 
in the history of the race. 

It recognises the inevitable—the assimilation of the 
Red Man with the conquering Caucasian race, and its 
purpose is to break down every barrier in his progress 
toward civilisation. 

One of the biggest obstacles is the lack of definition 
of his legal status. About one-half of the 266,000 In- 
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dians are citizens with all the rights and privileges 
which the term implies. But much confusion exists 
concerning the other half. 

In Oklahoma there are educated red men who are 
citizens. In New York those of like culture are not. 
In North Carolina Indians are citizens of the State 
but not of the United States. Nebraska gives citizen- 
ship to those holding allotments of land. Wyoming 
does not. In many instances in the same State allot- 
tees are voters while others are deprived of that 
privilege. Indeed, in some places, university gradu- 
ates cven are not allowed the franchise. But the most 
ignorant negro, the most illiterate immigrant, may en- 
joy it, and this in the Red Man’s own country! 

Here is but one of the several wrong conditions 
which I, as an officer of the Society, hope to see 
righted. 

For I, with my brothers, bow to the inevitable. I 
know the Red Man must become merged into the life 
of this nation if he is to exist at all. I know that he 
must cut loose from his old ways or perish. 

But for the brave, virile people of the plains among 

whom I grew to manhood, my admiration has in- 
creased with the years. ‘They were patriots who were 
deceived by the windy legends of the crookedest thing 
in the world—the white man’s tongue; their life was 
spoiled by the blackest thing in the world—the white 
man’s heart; they have felt most heavily the strongest 
thing in the world—the white man’s hand ; they were 
trampled beneath the heaviest thing in the world— 
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the white man’s foot; and they fought even after hope 
was gone, fought to the last for their own, and with- 
out self-pity went down in defeat. 

And those who are left? They do not want to 
fight. They wait and they listen to the voice that is 
calling from the far-away time. It is the voice of 
the Mystery Man which reminds them: 

“When the buffalo disappears, the Indian shall 
cease to be.” 

Because of health conditions I went to Wisconsin. 
While pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Neills- 
ville, I visited Chicago, Illinois, where a couple of 
highwaymen attempted to hold me up on the street 
one night. I fought them off. One of the robbers 
was wounded in the scrimmage, and I took his six- 
shooter from him. During the scrimmage I got a 
bullet through my coat. A Chicago paper published 
a vivid account of the affair, also the Neillsville Times, 
of October 4th, 1904. 

After serving the Ripley, N. Y., Presbyterian 
Church a short time I became engaged entirely in lec- 
turing, booked by a Lyceum Bureau. 
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TAHAN IN THE INDIAN WARRIOR COSTUME HE 
WEARS ON THE LECTURE PLATFORM TODAY 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE TRAIL OF THE YEARS 


S I look back along the trail I have travelled 
from the campfire of the savage to the pulpit 
of the Christian and the wider field of the lecture 
platform, I realise that the way was winding, uphill, 
thorny and long. I realise, also, that whatever prog- 
ress or achievement has been mine, it had its starting- 
point in the lovingkindness of a little child. For it was 
her whispered words in the Salvation Army meeting 
which revived the spirit that was all but dead within 
me. | 

Then, what served to keep my face toward the 
East, was the knowledge that good women and good 
men believed in me. In undying gratitude my memory 
holds them all—especially the Reverend Doctor 
Henry Ward—the friend of the under dog. 

Yet, while I recognise the fact that it was God Him- 
self that gave life to my stupefied soul, my belief was, 
and always has been, that anything anybody could do 
for me was nothing as compared with what I could do 
for myself; that, indeed, what I could do for myself 
was the most important help of all. The acorn does 
not wait for some one to break its shell in order to 
grow. It works its own way out and up into its 
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height and girth. So must it be with men, and men 
have the advantage of a choice of environment, and 
environment is greater than heredity. 

Having fought my way from below the bottom of 


human society up into respectability, I am certain that: 


no one is so low that he cannot get up and out into 
the purifying sunlight where every human being be- 
longs. Not a soul is so black that it cannot become 
white. One of the whitest living things in this world 
is the pond lily. But it has its beginning in the black- 
est mud at the bottom of the pond, where the spotted 
frog leaps and the mud turtle crawls. 

And a thought which to me has been a water-spring 
under a shady tree in the desert when the sun above 
was a coal of fire and the earth beneath an ash-heap, 
is this: I am more than anything that can happen. 

From the darkness of the past I have brought with 
me many memories to which I shall ever cling. So 
am I one with my people of the long-ago time. For, 
according to one of our oldest legends, these people 
were not satisfied with the world in which they found 
themselves. So they dug their way up through the 
roof into another world which was better than the 
first, but they became discontented with that one. 
They again tunnelled upward, to find a world still bet- 
ter. But their discontent became greater than ever. 
Again by hard work they emerged into a higher and 
better world, and again and again. But always their 
dissatisfaction increased, and their yearning for some- 
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thing better grew. Yet, back in every one of the 
worlds they had left there were things they loved. 

So with me. 

Some of the shadows of the past held for me not a 
sun-fleck, but there is one in which I want to remain 
forever. It lengthens with the westering sun. It is 
the shadow of the old rawhide tepee. For within it I 
first became conscious of the human heart-throbs 
answering to my own, and it was there I learned the 
principles of true manhood. And within its shadow 
shines the hope of seeing the mother who in the door- 
way of our prairie cabin gave her life for me OL 
knowing again the company of my long-ago brothers 
of the prairie; of looking into the face of that other 
one who gave up her life in my behalf. 

For I cannot believe that heart-hunger grows only 
for the famine, but that the Master of life will some 
day stoop down and kiss into life and beauty those 
whom we’ve loved and lost awhile; and that together 
we shall rejoice where the hills are glad of the morn- 
ing and there shall be no more night. 


THE END 
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